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Visiting Toilette. 
NHIS Parisian costume is 
of gray gros des Indes, 
trimmed with velvet of a dark- 
er shade and chenille ron- 
delles. The round skirt is 
trimmed at the foot with large 
box pleats quite far apart, 
and on each pleat is one of 
the round chenille ornaments. 
Above this in front are three 
wide bands of velvet, with 
rows of the rondelles between, 
and the vest repeats this ar- 
rangement in smaller designs. 
The polonaise appears to open 
over this vest, and is of very 
simple shape, with a group of 
pleats fastened by a silver 
agraffe in front, and very high 
back drapery. The Byron 
collar and band cuffs are of 
velvet. The gray beaver hat 
is trimmed with gray velvet, 
and a cluster of red and gray 
feathers, with an aigrette. 
Gray raw silk stockings and 
patent-leather shoes. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ovr Own Corrz- 
SPONDENT. | 

NE of the characteristic 
features of the fashion 

of the day is the tendency to 
return to flowing garments, 
as is evidenced by the Moliére 
vest, which is found even in 
ball dresses, and the Watteau 
fold, which creates a protu- 
berance in the back. Luckily 
the Moliére vest and the Wat- 
teau fold are not worn at the 
same time. Were it so, the 
dress would strongly resem- 
ble that of the immortal Po- 
lichinello. As to skirts, what 
are the draperies, the poufs, 
and the puflings of all kinds 
if not the simulation of the 
full garment, which, even and 
while remaining tight-fitting, 
must look as if it were loose 
and flowing? It is, in fact, 
the Greek raiment, the an- 
cient fashion, associated with 
corsets, tournures, and more 
or less bouffant skirts. The 
Greek dress was glued to the 
human body, while forming a 
multitude of folds; the mod- 
ern dress forms a multitude 
of folds, but is glued to horse- 
hair bustles and steel springs. 

Another characteristic fea- 
ture is the association of a 
number of harmonious colors 
to form a single toilette. I 
Have seen a very beautiful 
dinner dress made of plain 
buttercup Muscovite(a coarse 
repped silk) and damask of 
the same color, The corsage 
was of bright red velvet, with 
half-long sleeves of white lace. 
All the edges of the dress, 
from the train to the tablier, 
were embroidered with gar- 
net chenille, and beads shad- 
ing from garnet to the bright 
red used for the corsage. Ol- 
ive toilettes are seen (the skirt 
of silk and the corsage of 
velvet), with Moliére vests of 
soft sulphur - tinted silk, all 
trimmed with a profusion of 
ficelle-colored lace embroid- 
ered with gold thread. These 
laces are much used on cer- 
tain colors—olive, gros blue, 
gros green, garnet, etc, 

The so-called tea gowns, 
which are put on to receive 
guests in one’s own house be- 
fore dinner, have created a 
particular style of toilette, in 
which at home, in a well 
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lady emancipates herself 
from the trammels imposed 
by the rigors of the winter 
season, and wears, as in 
summer, lace dresses, and 
especially blouses made en- 
tirely of white lace, over a 
dress of silk or satin. With 
this is worn a short jacket 
of velvet, embroidered with 
gold, and, to complete the 
Oriental resemblance, a sash 
of soft silk in bright colors 
is wound carelessly around 
the waist. Nothing is lack- 
ing but the little red fez for 
the head; but this will not 
be long in coming, for this 
is a progressive age, and we 
are advancing fast. 

The corsages of ball toi- 
lettes are extremely varied 
as to the cut of the neck, 
some being a k Vierge— 
that is, pleated in a gerb 
from the waist to the shoul- 
ders, where the pleats are 
fastened by a brooch or a 
flower — while others are 
square, oval, or round, and 
still others are absolutely 
low, leaving the shoulders 
bare. 

Among the trimmings em- 
ployed for ball toilettes men- 
tion must be made of white 
beads, which are used not 
only for embroideries, but in 
| long and slender tassels ar- 
ranged irregularly on the 
tablier of a white satin 
dress. A cordeliére of the 
same beads is finished with 
bead tassels, and the low 
neck and short sleeves are 
edged with a bead fringe. 
Dark tulle is much used for 
toilettes, and when the dress 
is of light tulle the corsage 

at least is of dark satin or 
({ (iy | 


NA wil velvet. 
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AAT Embroidery, which is so 
| much in vogue at this mo- 
| ment, lavishes its splendor 

on evening wrappings. If 
the material of these wrap 
pings is brocaded or em- 
bossed (satin or velvet), the 
figures are edged with fine 
gold thread or bright-color- 
ed silk. If the stuff is plain, 
it is stili worse, for then it 
is covered with embroidery 
of gold, beads in Oriental col- 
ors, microscopic buds nest- 
ling in tufts of silk or che- 
nille, and butterflies made of 
silk and iridescent beads, 
perched on fantastic flowers 
and leaves; or it is embroid- 
ered in large Greek lines 
with heavy gold cord, dotted 





here and there with bright- 

| | | HW] colored silk ; or, if it is white 
WWI { Wii satin, it is embroidered all 
lit Lina UNANSAOOEA over with white beads. Fur 
| A Whit} | is much used for these wraps, 
f MMi whether with or without em- 
I 1} broidery. <A sortie de bal 

HI HA I made of white— snow or 


cream—satin or cloth, and 
trimmed with sable, will al- 
T ways be the most elegant 

garment of the kind that one 
i } can wear. Fashion offers us, 
besides, evening wraps of a 
very pale blue cheniile stuff, 
with a large collar of chin- 
chilla, which fur extends 
down the fronts, and large 
sleeves bordered with the 
same fur. The vaporous 
swan’s-down is used for 
trimming sorties de bal made 
of very light wool, either pale 


| 








blue or pink. Lastly, there 
is a simulated fur made of 


VISITING TOILETTE, - cocks’ feathers set upright 
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and close together, which looks precisely like a 
band of fur; another novelty in this kind of trim- 
ming is a band of plush with tufts of silk combed 
out and mixed with beads, which is at once rich 
and elegant; there are also marabout fringes 
made of combed silk, with light pendants of iri- 
descent crystal and gold. Then there are many 
large macaroons wrought with gold soutache, and 
sometimes sprinkled with small black beads. The 
shape of these wraps is as varied as that of the 
wrappings worn in the daytime. Some have very 
large sleeves, others Russian sleeves, and others 
again are in the form of pelisses; few or none 
are in the style of the old-fashioned circular or 
large cape. The lining is always wadded, and 
of bright-colored silk, unless plush is used. 

All dresses worn in the evening are still very 
much draped and looped when the material is 
light and transparent. On the contrary, when 
evening dresses are made of thick stuffs they are 
almost entirely without draping; the lines are 
straight, nothing arrests the glance, and the long 
train sweeps gracefuily without being caught up 
anywhere. For these dresses the under-skirt is 
wholly plain, even clinging on the hips and in 
front, but the ornaments of all kinds and the 
trimmings make up for this apparent simplicity, 
consisting of panels of stuff brocaded and em- 
broidered, laces with colored applications, and 
bands spangled with gold and silver, used as rib- 
bons for knots, loops, and bows. Sheath dresses 
will be worn for ball toilettes, straight and plain 
in front, with a postilion basque and long train, 
having a tablier adorned with exquisite chenille 
and bead embroidery, and a low corsage trimmed 
around the bottom with a thick ruche, which has 
the effect of giving a slender appearance to the 
waist as it emerges from this garniture. 

As soon as the spring makes its appearance 
the leaders of fashion in Paris will borrow from 
the south of France a fashion which has just 
made its appearance there, that of parasols made 
of natural flowers, with a bamboo or ivory handle. 
The frame of this parasol is made like a lattice- 
work, with a movable lining, which is taken out, 
when the flowers are arranged in natural groups, 
and then replaced, and the owner promenades 
beneath the shade of a gigantic perambulating 
bouquet. 

There are few changes to be noted in the mas. 
culine attire ; certain almost imperceptible details 
alone mark the difference between this winter’s 
fashions and those of last season. Waistcoats, 
jackets, frock-coats—all garments, in a word—are 
buttoned very high, so as to show no linen, and 
making men look as if on the way to fight a duel, 
which is a pity, for their costume was sombre 
enough before. The scarf cravat reigns supreme, 
and hides any speck of white that the coat might 
have left visible. In the morning the round Der- 
by hat is worn, a trifle larger than last year. The 
high-crowned hat is a little Idwer than that of 
last winter, and is worn after three o’clock with 
the Prince Albert or tightly fitting frock-coat. 
Trousers, wrappings, etc., are all made tighter 
than last year. Dress-coats for evening wear 
have rather short skirts, closely fitting at the 
sides, and are closed with a single button at the 
waist line. This dress is the only one in which 
it is permissible to show the linen shirt bosom, 
which must be plain, very fine, and well fitting. 
The shoes are pointed, with very broad heels. 
The clockless socks are plain, chamois, red, ete., 
or else checkered with two colors. In conclusion 
we will add that for evening dress extremely ele- 
gant men wear cravats of soft white silk, Surah, 
satin merveilleux, or even glossy satin, instead of 
batiste. EmMeLIngE RayMonp. 
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(= Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions, including a 
Baitiiant Dousie-rpace Encravine, of Ladies’ 
Eventne and Batt Toiertes, Girls’ Party Dress- 
rs, Ladies’ Watkinc and Hovusr Costumes, and 
Taitor Surrs, CLoaks, Visires, Eveninc Wraps, 
Fur Jackets, Bonnets, Hoops, Fans, Caps, fancy 
articles, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





LITTLE CHRISTMAS, OR THE 
FEAST OF THE STAR. 


E have too few days of nothing but 

pleasure in this age to afford to dis- 
pense with any opportunity to make merry 
that is allowed us, and for that reason, we 
suppose, there has been a growing disposi- 
tion among us to observe Twelfth-night, oft- 
en better known as Little Christmas, or as 
the Lesser Epiphany. Of late years little 
social gatherings have honored this day, 
and frequently churches have had Christmas 
trees upon it for other than their own Sun- 
day-school children and society —for the 
sailors of the port, for instance, or for the 
vagrants belonging to no church or society. 
It is the day celebrated by the Greek Church, 
and indeed by all the Christian Church, at 
one time, as Christmas-day, and it is now 
known as the end of the Christmas festivi- 
ties, as the anniversary of the homage of the 
Wise Men, of Christ’s baptism, and of the 
miracle of Cana, and has been kept as a fes- 
tival of its own for more than a thousand 
years. It has always been a rather domestic 
sort of celebration that has attended it, al- 
though in England its eve is the eve of bon- 
tives, sometimes fifty or sixty of these fires 





being seen within eye-shot of each other in 
the high places of the wheat fields, the peo- 
ple round one answering the halloo of those 
around another till it reaches distant coun- 
ties; usually the bonfires are in a little 
cluster of twelve, to signify the Saviour and 
the Apostles, that represehting Jupas being 
kicked out early. One of the sweetest of the 
rural customs in connection with Twelfth- 
night, which, although belonging to out- 
doors, has quite a domestic side, is that of 
the south of England farmer with his la- 
borers, each armed with a jorum of cider, 
going after dark to the best tree in the ap- 
ple orchard, where, encircling it, they sing 
a roistering toast, not forgetting to bedew 
the apple-tree with some of the cider, the 
party then returning to the house to find 
the doors bolted and no admission given till 
what is on the spit can be guessed, which is 
usually something of which the party are 
glad to partake—a custom chiefly pleasant 
from its recognition of the apple-tree as a 
sort of guardian genius of home, through its 
domestic character, the brooding shape of 
its branches, and its prolific abundance in 
fruit. 

In our own more inclement climate than 
that of the south of England—that is, in the 
regions where the apple-tree and wheat 
field best flourish—these out-door exercises 
are not practicable, but the in-door eating of 
the Twelfth-night cake with a ring in it is 
a favorite form of entertainment. Some- 
times, instead of a ring, there is a bean in it, 
giving luck to the finder; sometimes, when 
the affair is more elaborate, there is a bean 
for the king, a pea for the queen, and a clove 
for the knave of the company, who each has 
to assume the character as either of the three 
articles happens to be found in the portion of 
cake he eatsor crumbles. Oncein the heyday 
of MARY STUART we have a pretty Twelfth- 
night scene recorded, in which she clothed 
and crowned Mary Fleming, one of the 
“ Queen’s Maries,” when the lot fell on that 
damsel, putting on her “a gown of cloth of 
silver, and her head, her neck, her shoulders, 
the rest of her whole body, so beset with 
stones that more in our whole jewel-house 
was not to be had. The cheer was great.” 
Afterward, in the great courts, the day be- 
came an occasion for gambling, large sums 
of money then changing hands. 

Twelfth-night is still a national holiday 
in England; the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
and the guilds once went in great civic pro- 
cession to hear a sermon at St. Paul’s; and 
only a century ago the King, with heralds 
aud pursuivants and Knights of the Gar- 
ter in their orders, offered gold, myrrh, and 
frankincense on the altar of the Royal Chap- 
el at St. James’s; and although her Britan- 
nic Majesty does not keep up the custom, 
we believe that two of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s gentlemen carry a box ornamented 
with a star, for the Star in the East, holding 
the traditional articles, and placing it in 
the alms dish. 

It seems rather a pity to let the remem- 
brance of such a day die out, not alone for 
the sake of our own needs, nor for that of 
its gray prestige and popularity, but be- 
cause also it is connected with some of the 
most picturesque of all the legendary lore 
of religion—the coming of the caravan of 
the Kings ofthe East, of little MELCHIOR 
with gold from Nubia, of BALTHAZAR with 
incense from Chaldea, of JASPER, a black 
Ethiop of great stature, with myrrh from 
Tarshish, all wearing the rich ornaments 
of royal array, and accompaujed by mules, 
camels, and horses, loaded with treasure, 
and followed by a multitude up from the 
wilderness and the kingdoms of all ancient- 
ness, to worship the new-born Babe not yet 
a fortnight old. 

Our immediate ancestors in this country 
were not all Puritans, and their memories 
meet with no filial disrespect in our renew- 
ing an observance of those days which the 
Puritans disregarded, like Christmas and 
May-day. But even had they all been of 
rigorous and ascetic training, it is certainly 
well, when those that went before us com- 
mitted a mistake, to rectify it ourselves as 
far as possible by not committing the same 
error; and it does no harm to add to our 
lives something of the picturesque when we 
can get it by such simple means as holding 
the little Twelfth-night festivals and the 
like. 

To children there are few pleasures—ex- 
cepting the great one of Christmas itself, 
which of course eclipses for them all those 
of the round year—that exceed the jollity 
of the evening of the ring cake, with its 
excitement, suspense, cupidity, and gratifi- 
cation. And it is, after all, for the children 
of the family that most of its movements 
are undertaken; and with this movement 
the children of a larger growth are fain to 
take their share in the pleasant follies of 
enjoying themselves and making others en- 
joy. And while to all the world relaxation 
and pleasure are beneficial, more than to 
any others are they delightful to those who 
cherish all the emblems of faith and Chris- 





tian worship, and who in making the ob- 
servance of its anniversaries a time of rest 
and joy, are glad to be able to add to the 
list of their domestic celebrations that of 
the Feast of the Star. 








THE COMMON COLD. 


T would be an infinite source of comfort 
and consolation, when the common cold 
sets in, if we could only tell when and how 
and where the cold was caught. We have 
an intuitive feeling that if we could fathom 
this mystery we should avoid all future at- 
tacks. There are a great many theories to 
account for it, but none has proved satis- 
factory enough to insure us against it. Do 
what we will, incase ourselves in the finest 
woollens, wear the thickest soles to our 
shoes, avoid draughts and damp weather, 
yet the cold seems to lie in wait for us at 
every hand’s-turn, to pounce down upon us 
when we least expect it, like the scalping 
red-skin on the pioneer. There are, indeed, 
some friendly fiends who always lay its ap- 
pearance to the credit of our own impru- 
dence, which, instead of having the effect of 
allaying our curiosity, only exasperates and 
heightens the feverish symptoms of the dis- 
ease. Nobody ever believes a cold is owing 
to her own imprudence. Is she responsible 
because the weather “turns queer,” or be- 
cause her landlady made up the bed with 
damp sheets, or stinted in the blankets? 
The cold is bad enough, but to hear it hint- 
ed that we have nobody but ourselves to 
thank for it transforms it from a nuisance 
into a calamity. It is wonderful how many 
cures and preventives we hear of the mo- 
ment the cold announces itself; every neigh- 
bor and friend has her pet specific, and we 
are surprised that the disease has held its 
own so long against such odds. This one 
recommends quinine and cold compress, that 
one flaxseed and mustard plaster. We are 
advised by the apostles of opposing creeds 
to put ourselves to stew by the fire; to take 
a brisk walk in the open air daily; to drink 
hot lemonade; to drink cold water; to sham- 
poo our heads; to soak our feet; to wear a 
respirator out-of-doors; to give up our seal- 
skins. With the exception of the last, all 
these remedies and preventives have been 
thoroughly tested, and yet the cold exists, 
and after we have tried all the various pre- 
scriptions, the homeopathic, the allopath- 
ic, the magnetic, and massage, we still find 
that it is stronger than these, and is not so 
much broken up by the experiments as we 
are. If we could only discover the ounce 
of prevention of which we hear so much and 
see so little, which is as hard to secure as 
the philosopher’s stone, we would gladly ex- 
change it for the pound of cure that is so 
generously forced upon us, possibly because 
no one has ever been able to use it herself 
to any advantage. The cold, like the tooth- 
ache, is such a common, every-day ailment, 
and has been so frequently weathered, that 
it excites little sympathy. 
“We love not hollow cheek or faded eye,” 


and a red nose in no wise appeals to our 
seusibilities. 





RECENT FREAKS OF FASHION. 


OWHERE in the world has the luxury of 
floral decoration risen to such a height as 

in the cities of the United States. At last, wea- 
ried of the artificial arrangements so common a 
few years ago, the entertainers have concluded to 
come back to simplicity. Now, dinner tables 
are spread, as they might be in the country, with 
roses, long stem and foliage attached, laid sim- 
ply in a line on the table-cloth. For a corsage 
bouquet nothing is so desirable as a bunch of 
white clover with leaves, which with its fresh 
delicate flavor offends no one, and certainly looks 
very well on a velvet dress. It is as expensive 
in winter as it is cheap in summer, which is a re- 
commendation to some; but the florists find it a 
good grower, and remunerative, which can not 
be said of the dandelion or the buttercup, both 
of which summer weeds have at times, like the 
daisy, attracted the notice of fashion. The daisy 
is no longer in vogue: it was lifted, like many a 
rural beauty, into a disastrous elevation, and its 
downfall has been great. It never had the ne- 
cessary charm of fragrance, without which no 
bouquet maintains its prominence long. The 
white clover is said to be a great favorite with 
the Princess of Wales, who always has good taste. 
There is one flower, however, that is splendid in 
color, the yellow water-cress, which is being large- 
ly grown for the corsage, and which has the ad- 
mirable quality of not wilting easily. This flow- 
er has no perfume, and is a country cousin, but it 
certainly brings in a most desirable yellow tint. 
There is a possibility of too many flowers on a 
lady’s dress, too large a corsage bouquet, and it 
is not very certain that natural flowers, when in 
excess, are any more becoming than artificial 
ones, too profusely heaped upon the figure. A 
wreath of natural violets disposed on a lady’s 
skirt may be pretty in itself, but the wreath 
looks too heavy. Moreover, it fades easily, and 
is then very ugly. Nothing improves so much 
under the hands of the florist as the rose, and no- 
thing is thir winter so fashionable. The pink 
rose “Gloire de France,” with its natural fra- 
grance, is a reat favorite. The long buds of 





the Niphetos, the new Bennett rose, the old but 
beautiful Bonseline, the Mermets—these are the 
favorite decorations for the table, the hand bou- 
quet, and the dress. At the Vanderbilt ball two 
immense rose-bushes grew on either side of the 
fire-place, with over two thousand roses on their 
boughs. Nature has been found to be better than 
art, so art is trying to outdo nature. Amongst 
the new decorations at the Vanderbilt ball were 
two immense Japanese fans, twelve feet tall, hung 
with the floral favors of the German, which were 
Leghorn hats filled with flowers, and pretty little 
Indian baskets of fragrant grass, also filled with 
flowers, and tied with beautiful ribbons. These 
immense fans made a floral screen for the door 
of the grand gallery, and a fragrant fence for the 
German. x 

It is a question where all the new roses come 
from—whether they are made, and who makes 
them. They come from England and France 
principally, although America can claim the in- 
vention of a few. Nothing can be finer than the 
natural roses of our own Southern States, and the 
wild Cherokee rose. A simple and single rose is 
being now largely cultivated here for decoration : 
it is beautiful on the corsage. 

Our old friend the smilax is giving place to ivy 
and to Japanese ferns, The ivy lasts better, and 
is a deeper green, and the Japanese fern is more 
delicate.. The new smilax, which looks exactly 
like a marabout feather, and is a species of as- 
paragus, is a popular novelty just now; but the 
gardeners do not think that it is destined to be 
a great favorite. Tulips are in vogue for table 
decoration, if ladies desire a centre-piece ; but the 
latest fashion is against the centre-piece. 

One of the most curious freaks of fashion 
comes to us from France. It is called diner en 
téte—as if people sometimes dined without their 
heads. All guests receiving a card with the words 
en téte added are bound to come with their heads 
in fancy costume. An old gentleman can go as. 
Doge of Venice, Lord High Chancellor, English 
barrister, Pope, or King; a lady as Marie Stuart, 
Anne of Brittany, Marie Antoinette, Mary of Bur- 
gundy, Claude of France, or nun —the choice 
is illimitable. No further demand is made for 
fancy dress. The effect of such a dinner is said 
to be beautiful. Accurate imitation of antique 
types can be easily arranged at very little expense 
of money, time, or trouble. The Phrygian cap, 
known to us as the Liberty cap, is very becoming 
to a young, piquant countenance. 

Another very curious freak of fashion is the 
adoption of household implements, such as fry- 
ing-pans, andirons, gridirons, gravy-spoons, dip- 
pers, and strainers, meat spits, and Dutch ovens, 
for breastpins and charms. This is one of those 
freaks which, like that of the pig, the bear, the 
serpent, the toad, the beetle, the spider, recently 
imitated by art, can not be commended. A de- 
sire for the bizarre in dress is not a healthy sign. 
A young lady who would jump at the sight of a 
toad, or run away shricking from a spider, should 
not pin on her neck the counterfeit presentment 
of these obnoxious creatures. Still worse is the 
fashion of tethering a poor curculio, with its 
brilliant eyes, and allowing it to wander alive over 
one’s dress at the length of a chain. Yet these 
are all freaks of fashion. 

Feather fans with flower centres and jewelled 
sticks are amongst the novelties of the new year. 
A fan made of flowers is a pretty although rather 
artificial form of bouquet. The carnations, now 
so fine, are the best flowers for this sort of work, 
as they are small, fragrant, and hardy, and look 
well all the evening. A lady can make these 
fans herself by using a frame. 

The fine show of fans at the Pedestal Fund Art 
Collection will familiarize our young ladies with 
the importance and effectiveness of the fan in all 
ages. No prettier shape than that of the round or 
oval Japanese fan can be devised, although the 
folding fan has been the favorite since the days 
of Marguerite de Valois. Those ladies who wear 
chatelaines—and they are again coming into fa- 
vor—can attach a fan of oval or round shape to 
that useful series of chains, and the effect upon 
the dress is very pretty. The oval feather fans 
so liked by the Florentine ladies will be remem- 
bered by all students of old pictures, and ladies 
are now seeking for these fans. 

Another freak of fashion is a renewal of the 
apron, which should go with the strainer, dipper, 
Dutch oven, and kitchen jewelry. For the young 
amateur cooks, aprons are proper; they seem 
out of place elsewhere, yet they are fashionable. 
Highly ornamented tea aprons of silk and lace ; 
Roman scarf aprons, made of linen, with stripes 
of color sewn across; a holland apron, perfectly 
straight on a belt, and with a corner sewn up; 
one of silk, embroidered with busy bees, and with 
pockets for thread, needles, thimble, etc.—are 
very appropriate for morning costume at home, 
but not particularly so for the full-dress after- 
noon costume, But a pretty girl looks well in 
everything, 

The resumption of the old custom of wearing 
jewels in the hair is a freak of fashion which 
all can admire. It has now reached a very 
marked and perhaps overdone stage. The low 
heavy Langtry knot, with a dagger of jewels thrust 
through, has given place to a high knot with two 
or three heavy curls, bound round with gold se- 
quins or a string of pearls. Many ladies wear a 
coronet of jewels, a bandeau of gold or pearls. 
A loose, airy ring of curls, surmounted by a very 
delicate wreath of gold leaves, has a charming 
effect. Side combs enriched with false jewels, 
the high Spanish comb of gold or of jewelled sil- 
ver or tortoise-shell, strings of pearls and fillets 
of gold, are all much worn. At the Vanderbilt 
ball a beautiful coiffure seemed to be a net-work 
of gold and diamonds thrown over the head, with 
the hair dressed high. It is curious that even 


young girls now wear jewels in the hair in place 
of flowers, while flowers are used so freely for 
the dress skirt and for the corsage. 

Diamond buckles for the dress (the diamonds 
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being principally Rhine-stones) are very pictur- 
esque, and rival the rage for buttons so recently 
gone out. Even the vests which the tailor-made 
garments of to-day demand are in some instances 
held together with buckles instead of buttons. 
But the prettiest freak of fashion is to have the 
outer dress, the polonaise, held in its place over 
the vest with three straps, each fastened with a 
buckle. Our modern belles seem to have gone 
mad on the subject of waistcoats, and we hear 
of one made of white violets, a feather waistcoat 
made of small marabouts powdered with gold 
and silver, and many covered with steel beads to 
resemble armor, gold embroidery, and the like. 

The sudden jump into or out of dress, from 
the -high, too high, throated dresses to the very 
décolleté dresses seen at the opera, has not ‘ail> | 
to be observed. A sleeveless garment cut ver/ 
low in the neck is now the favorite dress ivr 
evening and dinner. The arm must be covered 
by a long, tan-colored, wrinkled glove, which 
leaves only a piece of the arm in the shape of a 
hatchment bare. Across the opera-house these 
revelations of a bit of arm have a curious effect. 
The old habit of allowing a beautiful arm to be 
seen down to the wrist was much prettier. But 
the latest freak is to wear a black glove which 
almost entirely covers the arm to the shoulder- 
strap, which serves alone to keep the dress on 
its fair wearer. Dressed in rose fatiguée satin, 
with a bunch of white clover pinned on her cor- 
sage, her hair & la Grecque, with jewels, and a 
pair of black gloves reaching to her shoulders, 
her neck bare except for a superb diamond neck- 
lace, the corsage cut so low in the back that 
the distance from the belt to the top of the waist 
is only two inches, a modern queen of fashion 
presents a singular instance of Fashion’s freaks 
at the new Metropolitan Opera-louse, It is said, 
however, that long gloves are approaching the 
end of their reign, and are about to give place 
to those with four or five buttons, 

At the modern dinner table one sees but few 
changes from last year, except that the display 
of silver is not so great; all the high pieces are 
apparently banished to the silver chest, and the 
exhibition is now of choice Dresden and reticu- 
lated Worcester vases, candelabra of china, and 
very beautiful specimens of glass. Some ladies 
cling to the high decoration, and keep to the old 
épergne and the immense central flower piece ; but 
the latest freak is a flat dinner table, with nothing 
higher than the compotes for preserved fruit, 
the flowers, as we have seen, being strewn on the 
table-cloth. Under the hands of a skillful florist 
this last plan is effective, but not unless well done. 
Still another freak is to have no flowers at all, 
but to add all sorts of pretty things in china and 
glass. Little cheese cups, like a barrel, with each 
a Neufchatel cheese in it, and a small silver 
scogp with which to eat it, are in favor. These 
are also made in whitewood, ornamented with 
water-color designs. Majolica and Dresden and 
Worcester china novelties of all sorts are used 
for these cheese cups. 

A lady gave a dinner lately in New York at 
which these various novelties —butter dishes, 
plates, salt-cellars, and olive trays—were all de- 
signed and painted by her own daughters. But 
we can not hope for so much talent in every 
family. No doubt the growing taste for art, and 
the great improvement in all the branches of 
table decoration, will lead up to something of this 
sort. 
time to come to reserve such decorations for the 
country. 

Dinner cards and menus on birch bark are 
amongst the latest freaks of fashion. If proper- 
ly prepared, birch bark is a pretty medium for pen- 
cil or pen-and-ink drawing. To get it one must 
send'to northern New England; so the difficulty 
and expense add to the rarity, and please the 
jaded sense weary of Tiffany’s splendors. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILDREN’S WOOL DRESSES. 


INE wool stuffs are the favorite choice for 

children’s dresses this winter, and are used 
not only for day and street dresses, but also for 
the pretty little toilettes in which the smallest 
girls are arrayed at children’s parties, or on their 
mammas’ reception days. The taste in such mat- 
ters has undergone a change for the better, and 
instead of the elaborate lace dresses over silk 
that were formerly used, a simple frock of the 
finest white wool or of some pale pink or rose 
tint, or even a delicate gray shade, is now thought 
appropriate for occasions on which children are 
most dressed. The guimpe dresses and the 
blouse-princesse are the styles most liked for 
woollens, and these are worn by girls from two 
years of age up to those who are ten or twelve 
years old. For the smallest children the short- 
waisted belted guimpe dresses are made of light 
blue or pink French cashmere or of the more 
shaggy camel’s-hair, and are entirely without 
trimming. The full “baby” waist is low in the 
neck, and has small puffs or shoulder-straps for 
its short sleeves, The top of the waist is pleat- 
ed or else gathered by two or three rows of shir- 
ring into the plainest band or binding of the 
cashmere, while the lower part is pleated or gath- 
ered into the belt; the sleeves, if puffed, have a sim- 
ilar binding, and the back is closely buttoned. 
The skirt is quite long, falling half-way between 
the knees and ankles, and is very full, without 
being sloped narrower at the top. For its trim- 
ming a hem of two or three inches and some 
tucks above will suffice for the smallest girls, but 
for larger girls several parallel rows of braid may 
be placed above a wide hem, or else there may 
be two clusters of braid above a narrower hem 
and a tuck of the same width. In Europe these 
dresses are worn without a guimpe, but here it 
is the more sensible and comfortable fashion to 
cover the child’s neck and arms with a little 
muslin guimpe (or under-waist) that is prettily 


tucked or embroidered in yoke shape as far as is 
visible above the low neck of the dress; the 
sleeves are slightly full, and have a cuff trimmed 
to match the yoke. 


BLOUSE-PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


The blouse-princesse style is chosen for quite 
large girls, and for dresses for the street as well 
as the house. These are also of wool, which may 
be lady’s cloth as well as the lighter twilled fab- 
ries; and it is the fancy this winter to trim 
these with velvet of a contrasting color, and also 
to further decorate them with silver or gilt braid. 
This braiding is again done in the old-fashioned 
vine patterns, and must be sewed by hand to be 
effective, as the machine flattens the metal braids. 
Thus such a dress of turquoise blue cashmere 
for the princesse back and for the skirt will have 
a soft long blouse-vest of dark green velvet, while 
a band of the green velvet, heavily braided with 
silver, passes around the skirt, and trims the collar 
and cuffs, and the large pocket flaps that repre- 
sent square side pockets. Another pretty dress 
has the princesse coat made of moss green cloth, 
while Titian red velvet, edged with gold braid, is 
used for the puffed plastron, and for the two 
velvet pleatings on the skirt. 

PLUSH, VELVETS, ETC, 

Those who object to wool stuffs on account of 
their dullness use the rich plushes that have 
shaded lustre, or else Siciliennes or very soft otto- 
man silks; but when such great expense is al- 
lowed, velvet is preferable to any other material. 
For plush or velvet dresses three colors are most 
liked, viz., Titian red, golden brown, and moss 
green, and the trimmings found most effective 
on these are flat bands or plain flounces of the 
écru Irish laces that look like embroidery. A 
large square collar and cuffs of some open-work 
lace of this description is sufficient on new and 
handsome plush or velvet; but economical mothers 
who make over their own cast-off garments for the 
little people add an extra flounce of the lace all 
around the skirt, or else just in front below the 
soft long vest. 

GREENAWAY WALKING COATS. 


For the street wrap the Greenaway walking 
coat is the garment most in favor for small girls, 
and also for boys who still wear skirts. These 
have a short broad effect in sacque shape, and 
give to the child an appearance of warmth and 
comfort. They button closely down the front, 
and the under-arm seams extend quite far behind 
to meet the broad French back, which consists 
of but two pieces that are cut short-waisted, with 
full box pleats below the waist. These are made 
of cloth bordered with Astrakhan or with krim- 
mer, or else they are of plush or of velvet very 
thickly wadded, and not trimmed, except with 
very large buttons, or with the cord brandebourgs 
that fasten the front. For larger girls long re- 
dingotes of very similar shape are made of cloth 
simply stitched on the edges in tailor fashion, or 
else a band of fur passes around the neck and 
down each edge of the front to the foot of the 
garment, 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES AND WRAPS. 
White muslin dresses for winter wear are now 
seen only on the smallest children, and these are 
the simplest slips with a tucked yoke and cuffs, 





It will be the fashion, however, for some | 





as the “foreign aid of ornament” in the way of 
lace and embroidery has been entirely given up 
for these “wee babies.” The fine dark blue 
flannels and soft cashmeres are used by many 
mothers for their children who are only eighteen 
months old, though most mothers dress their 
girls at least in white until they are two years 
old, but use the colored domestic flannels for 


| boys soon after putting them in short clothes. 


Flannel dresses are heavy for children, and should 
be simply made on account of their weight. The 
long belted blouse with three box pleats down 
front and back, stitched on each edge from the 
neck to the hips, but loose below, is made of 
blue, brown, or gray flannel“of American make, 
for boys, while the same material is made into 
yoke blouses for girls, For walking coats and 
even for infants’ long cloaks the practical eider- 
down flannels are used; these have a Jersey- 
like webbing at the back, with thick lamb’s-wool 
fleece outside. In dark colors this is very serv- 
iceable, and in white and pale blue shades it is 
sufficiently dressy for the nicest use. There are 
also excellent plaid flannels of domestic manufac- 
ture in the soft dull colors seen in imported stuffs 
that are used for the skirts of girls’ dresses, with 
princesse over-dresses of the plain flannel; and 
these plaids make entire kilt suits for boys. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


Velvet, or velveteen which can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from silk velvet, is the dress material 
for boys, both for those who still wear skirts and 
for those who have reached the age of seven or 
eight, and have been promoted to short trousers. 
Black and brown are found to be the most effect- 
ive colors for boys’ velvet suits, but blue and bottle 
green are also used. The jacket with the kilt is 
cut away to show a short vest beneath, and it has 
a broad French back of but two forms, while its 
edges are cut into square tabs that may have 
rows of braid upon them, but are most often left 
plain. The little Prince suits of velvet with 
knickerbocker trousers are entirely untrimmed, 
but may be brightened by a light waistcoat of 
braided or embroidered satin that shows from 
the throat low down in front, as it is only covered 
at the neck by the single button and button-hole 
that fasten the coat. This coat is the old-time 
roundabout of the simplest shape. For the 
tweed and flannel knickerbocker suits the belted 
blouse with two broad box pleats in front and 
back is still preferred. The prettiest overcoat 
for small boys is a very long sack of black or 
blue or brown cloth with a collar almost as deep 
as a cape, and wide cuffs made of black Astra- 
khan, which may be real fur or the good cloth 





imitations of this fur. To wear with such a coat 
there are high-crowned fez-shaped caps that have 
this fur or cloth along the lower part, with a 
piece of red or blue velvet across the top quite im- 
bedded in the deep pile of the Astrakhan. Black 
stockings ave almost universally worn by chil- 
dren, both large and small, and with any dress. 
Shoes without heels are worn until the child is 
eight years of age, and these are now easy and 
large enough for the child’s comfort. 


HATS AND HOODS FOR GIRLS, 


The broad-brimmed soft felt hat with many 
nodding plumes remains in favor for girls to 
wear with their long banged front hair and lux- 
urious flowing back locks. Close-fitting hoods of 
velvet, plush, or of fur are new this season for lit- 
tle girls. They cover the head smoothly and 
have a short curtain; when fur is used it may be 
either krimmer or seal-skin, but the cloths and 
plushes that imitate fur are more used than the 
genuine fur, 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Arnoip, ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; Best & Co.; Srern Brorners; and E. A. 
Monzisoy, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue first English-speaking settler in Califor- 
nia is suid to have been Don MigceL Wuits, 
who was born in Chiselhurst, England. 

—The president of the “ Washington Chil- 
dren’s Christmas Club,’ which provided a big 
Christmas tree and dinner for the poor children 
of that city, is the President’s daughter, Miss 
Nevis Anraur. It is said the idea of the cele- 
bration is due to a lady in Portland, Maine. 

—It is thought that Mr. Irvine will carry 
home golden opinions of America. 

—The late Professor Sopnoc.es, of Harvard, 
gave a system of public water-works to his na- 
tive village in Greece. 

—At the installation of Archbishop ELper in 
Cincinnati recently an interesting incident of 
the occasion was his reunion with his six bro- 
thers, it being the first time they had all been 
under one roof for fifty years. 

—Miss Mary ANN KELL, who was one of the 
belles of the ball given in Baltimore to Laray- 
ETTE, died lately, at the age of eighty-six, at the 
old Kein homestead, ‘‘ Ouk Hill,’ occupied by 
the family for more than a hundred years. 

—SARAH, the widow of Joun WiItTHERSPOON 
SmirH, and the daughter of Colonel WiLLtiaM 
Duex, who was an officer of the Revolutionary 
army, and a Representative of New York in the 
First Congress, and also granddaughter of WILL- 
IAM ALEXANDER, who made a fruitless claim for 
recognition as the Earl of Stirling, and on 
whose staff James MONROE served as an aide-de- 
camp, is still living, in her one hundred-and-tirst 
year. 

—Mr. Joet CHANDLER Harris says the old 
plantation negroes of the South know nothing 
about the banjo. : 

—The bell of the Presbyterian church on H 
Street, in Washington, cracked some years ago, 
the first time it was rung after the suicide of 
Mr. Coomss, the pastor, and to this day the 
superstitious declare its toll utters the word, 
* Coombs, Coombs.”’ 

—Mr. Irvine lunched in the hall at Harvard 


University when visiting it with a Freshman, the | 


son of Colonel Buck, of New York, and was de- 
lighted with the gymnasium and the system of 
physical education there, which is, of course, 
very gratifying to Cambridge. 

—The oldest Unitarian clergyman in this coun- 
try, who was also the oldest alumnus of Brown 
University, the Rev. Jomn Burt Wuicat, died 
not long since, at Wayland, Massachusetts, in 
his ninety-fourth year, 

—A paper was read not long ago before the 
Maryland Historical Society by Hon. J. L. 
THOMAS on “ MARGARET BLownT, tlie first wo- 
mau in America to claim the right to vote,’’ who 
was the heir of LEONARD CALVEnRt (the agent of 
Lord BaLTimorg, und also his brother), and who 
two hundred and fifty years since claimed con- 
trol of all rents of Lord BaLrimoxe, and the 
right to two votes in the Assembly as the repre- 
sentative of both CALVERT and BALTIMORE. 

—Mr. Josepa Harton says that the ouly time 
he has felt like a stranger over here was on 
Evacuation-day ; but when next day he read the 
papers, and saw bow kindly England and her 
Queen were mentioned, he felt at home again. 

—Mrs. OLe BULL has ordered a bronze urn for 





the grave of her husband. The urn is to be six | 


feet high, and to bear the inscription, ‘OLE 
Bui: 1810—1880.” 

—CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER has been ap- 
pointed non-resident lecturer on recent English 
literature at Cornell University. 

—Dr. James H. Sauispury and Dr. Epuraim 
Currer, of New York, have strongly recom- 
mended the drinking of hot water as a cure for 
special diseases of the digestive organs. The 
London Lancet, on the other hand, says that too 
frequent fomenutation with hot water may per- 
manently congest the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines, and do a lasting injury. 

—Among the tramps recently sent to break 
stone at Trenton was a young German, Max 
BaCHMEYER, a university graduate, familiar with 
Latin and Greek, a short-hand writer and drug- 
gist, but unable to get employment on account 
of his want of knowledge of English. 

—Mrs. Senator Bruce hus Caucasian features, 
large lovely eyes, a demi-brunette skin, long 
slightly waving hair, and a slender figure. She 
dresses well, is highly educated, and quite intel- 
lectual. 

—Mrs. James C. Burtzson, of Augusta, 
Wayne County, New York, has a pair of slip- 
pers worn by an ancestress of hers a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

—One of the Arabian stallions given to Gen- 
eral GRANT by the Khedive has proved very vi- 
cious. Mr. Unysses 8. Grant, Jun., recently 
hitched him in North Salem, New York, when 
he slipped his bridle, and attacked and injured 
a passing milkman, who brings suit for damages. 

—The Countess of Dudley has a coronet of 
pear-shaped pearls, and her whole collection of 
pearls exceeds that of the Queen in value, and is 
said to be the costliest on record. 

—The loveliest woman in Europe is said to be 
Lady Hermione Duncomss, daughter of Lord 
FevarsnaM. She is five feet seven inches tall, 
with ap absolutely perfect figure, very fair hair, 


and large eyes of a tawny brown, and is very 
bright, and of charming manners. The Duke 
of Connaught was once wildly in love with her. 
She is to be married to the young Marquis of 
Kildare, one of the FirzGeraLbs, poor and 
proud—a genuine love match. 

—BuLWwen’s Rienzi, WitKit CoLLins’s Woman 
in While, and WaLrerR Scorr’s Bride of Lammer- 
moor have all been translated into Bengali and 
published in Calcutta. 

—Mr. VANDERBILT owns the last picture paint- 
ed by Baxeug, and which he signed just before 
his death. Banaue died in great poverty, after 
squandering large sums of money, and it is an 
irony of fate that hangs his pictares now amidst 
such evidence of boundless wealth. That Mr. 
VANDERBILT loves bright color and paintings in 
a high key is said t« : evident from his Esco- 
suras, Madrazos, Villegas, and Domingos. He 
does not leave the selection of lis paintings to 
| others. 

—A sonnet for the album to commemorate 
the unveiling of the monument to GoLpon! has 
been written by Roperr BrowninG, greatly to 
the delight of the Venet ; 

—General Horace Porter says that woman 
is the conundrum of the nineteenth century— 
“but if we cau’t guess her, we'll never give ber 
up.” 

—Harvard University has a photograph of 
CARLYLE, enlarged from a daguerrt olype once 
owned by Mr. Emerson, that Mr. Froupe says 
is CARLYLE himself, none other extant being so 
characteristic. 

—M. De Lesseps declares that so long as he 
and his sons live, the Suez Canal will remain 
under Freneh control. 

~—Miss Stematz YAMAGAWA, a young Japa- 
nese lady educated at Vassar College, has just 
been married to Mr. OyaNo Iwao, the Japanese 
Minister of War. 

—TENNYSON is a descendant of old Jonn of 
Gaunt, * time-honored LANCASTER.” 

—Father NUGENT, whom Cardinal MANNING 
once spoke of as a second Father Matugew, 
has provided free coucerts for the “ common 
people” of Liverpool every Saturday night, the 
best vocal and imstrumental amateurs giving 
their services. The music is of a high order, 
the hall is crowded, and the hundreds unable to 
get in show how strong a counter-attraction it 
is to the public-house. 

—The residence of Sir Wittram StumeEns at 
Tunbridge Wells was rendered famous by the 
extraordinary experiment carried on there of 
growing flowers and fruit by electricity. 

—Betfore the Duke of Connaught entered his 
carriage On arriving at Bombay,a Parsee lady, 
Mrs. READYMONEY, threw a necklace of flowers 
over his head. 

—The widow of Duke GeorGe of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, the Russian Grand-Duchess Cata- 
ERINE, Who inherited the fabulous wealth amass- 
ed by the Empress CaTHeRINE and her son 
PAUL, is the weaithiest woman in the world. 
She is a patron of the arts aud sciences, and de- 
voted to charity. 

—The Irish Church has lost its only Broad- 
Chureh bishop in the death of Dr. Firzaera.p, 
Bishop of Cork, who was a friend of Arclibishop 
WHATELY, and one of the earliest supporters of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill. 

—A bundle of letters which belonged to 
Rovueet pe v’Isie, author of the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,”? was lately on sale among a number of 
fumous autographs at the Hétel Drouet, in Par- 
is, where a verse of SCHILLER’S and a note of 
MBEISSONIER’S brought twenty dollars. 

—A lady of one of the best Russian families, 
Madame KovaLerrska, widow of the naturalist, 
is one of the greatest mathematicians of the 
time, having taken the doctor’s degree in 1874 
at Gottingen, and is an cuthusiast in her vo- 
cation. 
| —Herr Joacutim, the violinist, said to be the 
original of Charlies Auchester, is coming to 
America to give a hundred concerts. 

—Sir GeorGg& MACFARRAN was obliged to 
dictate his late musical composition, ** King 
David,”’ being blind. 

—The widow of Cugester W. CHaprn, Mrs. 
Dorcas CuaPIn, desires to endow a hospital 
with twenty-five thousand dollars in Spring- 
ficid, Massachusetts, this having been an unful- 
tilled wish of her husband’s, who often discuss- 
ed sites for it when driving with his wife about 
the neighborhood. 

—The leading town of Montague County, Tex- 
as, is named for the hero Colonel Bowie, the in- 
ventor of the famous knife. 

—It is said that Senator SHaron, the Cali- 
fornia plutocrat, could sit for the picture of a 
good Connecticut deacon; and Messrs. FLoop, 
Farr, and Mackey are full-blooded, brawny men 
of easy address. 

—LONGFELLOW, SUMNER, AGASSIZ, MARGARET 
FULLER, CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, Fanny Fern, 
EVEKETT, and CHOATE, with other brilliant mem- 
bers of the “choir invisible,” are all buried at 
Mount Auburn, in Cambridve, Massachusetts. 

—Mrs. Vinnig Ream Hoxie’s children are sad 
hinderances in her modelling, but very beautiful 
little creatures. Her house, facing the Farra- 
GUT monument, is built with the proceeds of 
that work of art. 

—When GEéROmeE once had a picture refused 
by the Paris Salon he borrowed a Velasquez 
from the Buron PourTALEs, and submitting it to 
the jury, had the satisfaction of having that re- 
jected too, 

—Victor Hugo suffers from ennui; he dis- 
likes to show his deafness, and prefers not to 
see strangers, but likes to give dinners, and do 
all the talking himself. He goes to his sleep- 
ing-room at nine, but walks up and down till 
midnight elaborating his ideas. An immensely 
wealthy Russian princess, who is also a poctess, 
drives him out almost every afternoon in alight 
brougham with a pair of Orloff horses. Her 
daughters always occupy the front seat that they 
may be edified by the conversation of the illus- 
trious man. 

—The classical tutors and the fathers of the 
performers were the only gentlemen admitted 
to the Girton performance of Hlektra. The af- 
fair was a great success; Miss Case as Elektra 
showed grace, beauty, and histrionie ability; 
Miss Morris, in a golden crown and long sweep 
of dull red drapery, was an effective Clytemnes- 
tra; Miss WaLLAs and Miss SHore-SMITH, as 
fEgisthus and Orestes respectively, were very 
fine; and the chorus singing of adaptations of 
MENDELSSOUN’S Antigone music was full and 
picturesque. The scenery was painted, the mu- 
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sic adapted, and the dresses made by the young 
ladies, 
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Evening Cloak. 


Tus cloak is of 
Titian red _ bro- 
cade, having large 
raised velvet flow- 
ers on a repped 
ottoman ground. 
The tab fronts 
have a border of 
long-fleeced brown 
fur along the front 
edges and extend- 
ing around the 
neck, and a sim- 
ilar border is on 
the sleeves. The 
back is shorter, 
and is trimmed 
with seven lapping 
rows of chenille 
fringe, the strands 
of which terminate 
in olive - shaped 
drops, covered 
with spun silk. 
Ottoman ribbon 
bows are on the 
front and sides. 


Winter Bon- 
nets, Figs. 1-5. 

Fic. 1 is a moss 
green velvet bon- 
net, with a puffed 
crown, A _ thick 
velvet-covered cord 
surrounds the 
edge, and inside 
and outside of this 
the brim is stud- 
ded with a row of 
large pear-shaped 
bronze beads, with 
two twisted strings 
of fine gold and 
silver beads laced 
from one to the 
other across the 
cord. The strings, 
which are of wide 
golden brown ot- 
toman ribbon, are 
fastened to the 
front of the crown 
with a bronzed 
steel brooch, car- 






Fig. 4.—Vetver Bonner. 
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ried to the middle 
of the back, where 
they are caught 
together again, 
and then brought 
to the sides. A 
fancy feather in 
golden brown 
shades, two hum- 
ming-birds, and an 
aigrette are placed 
on the right side. 

Fig. 2, a little 
girl’s bonnet, has 
a soft crown of 
garnet velvet, and 
a shirred satin 
brim. A fancy fea- 
ther and a bird 
with bright plum- 
age are placed on 
the left side, and 
knots of garnet 
satin ribbon are 
inside and outside 
the brim. Strings 
of similar ribbon. 

Fig. 3, a bonnet 
in gray shades, has 
the crown covered 
with braided rows 
of thick dark gray 
chenille, inter- 
laced with fine sil- 
ver cord. <A scarf 
of dark gray velvet 
arranged in soft 
folds is brought 
across the front, 
and a revers of 
similar velvet is 
on the back. The 
strings, which ex- 
tend across the 
front of the crown, 
are of doubled 
light gray satin. 
A cluster of shaded 
gray ostrich tips 
droops over tle 
top of the crown. 

Fig. 4 is a chest- 
nut brown velvet 
bonnet. The vel- 
vet is shirred on 
the crown, forms 
Fig. 1.—Vxtvet Bonnet.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] Fig. 2.—Lirtte Girw’s Bonnet. Fig. 3.—Braipep CuEnitte Bonner. a full puff, which 









a Fig. 2.—Sattn anp Lace Murr. 
Fig. 1.—Satin anp = : 


Lace Murr, 














Fig. 3.—P.usa 


Morr, Fig. 4.—Vetver Brocape Murr. 


Evening Coax, Fig. 5.—Vetvet Bonyet,—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epeina ror LinGerie. \DGING FOR LINGERIE. 


{th st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next 4th 
st.; turn, and work the 2d row.—2 


is supported by a stiff band inside, iit \ SAN . 
about the face, and a short soft cape Ba: a A \\ \ \\ \ 
at the back. A bird with orange j \ \y 
and brown plumage is fastened 
among velvet loops on the left side. 
The strings are of wide brown otto- 
man ribbon. 


ch., 7 de. on the last de. in the pre- 
ceding row, 2 ch., 4 de., separating 
the middle 2 by 8 ch., around the 
next 3 ch., 2 ch., 3 de. on the follow 





ing 3 de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the follow 

: ing 3d st, 38d row.—5 ch., 3 de. on 
Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. the next 8 de., 2 ch., 4 de., separa- 
TuEesk monograms for marking ting the middle 2 by 3 ch., around 
lingerie are to be worked in satin the next 3 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 


stitch either with fine white em- 
broidery cotton or with colored etch- 


ing silk, 


following de. Continue to r« peat the 
2d and 3d rows 

For Fig. 2 crochet on a foundation 
of 15ch. Ist row Pass the first 8 
et., } de. on the following st., 2 ch., 
” de., separated by 3 ch., on the fol 


Crochet Edgings.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


owing 3d st.. 2 ef de. on the fol 
Turse lace edgings are worked in ~ i g 3d st. Arba —5 ch / ; a 
crochet with fine cotton. For Fig. separating the middle 2 by 3 ch., 
1 make a foundation of 19 stitches, around the first 3 ch., 2 ch., 6 de. 
and work forward and back in rows und the following 3 ch. 3d row 
as follows: Ist row.—Pass the first ch., 5 de., sey arated m one 
8 st. (stitches), 3 de. (double cro- ancther by 1 ch., on the last 5 de. of 
chet) on the following 3 st., 2 ch. the last row, 8 ch., 1 de. on the follow 
(chain stitches), 4 de., separating the ing de., 2 ch., 6 de., separating the 
middle 2 by 3 ch., on the following , 
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g. 3.—Casrk For Stationery. 
Front.—| See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Casr-ror Stationery. 
Back.—{See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 1.—Visitinc Dress or PLaIn anp Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Eventne Dress. 
Tapestry Woot. Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 







Fig. 2.— Monocram. 
Wuite Emprowery. 








Fig. 1.—MonoGram, 
Ware Emproipery. 


Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy’s Even- 
inG Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2. 





CasHMERE AND VeLvet Dress.—Cvr Patrern, No. 3557: 
Fur-rriuuep Pewisse.—Cur Parrers, No. 3556: Prick 25 Cents. Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Brorrine-Pap. Potonaisk, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 
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middle 2 by 8 ch., around the next 3 ch., 2 ch., 1 
de. on the 3d of the following 5 ch. Continue 
to repeat the 2d and 3d rows, 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Hanps or Justion,” “ For Hrr Saxr,” 
““Cowarp Consornor,” “ Lirrie Kate 
Kruny,” “ Poor Humaniry,” Eto. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
FXPLANATION. 


Tue Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was not strong 
enough for this sudden blow. She had arrived 
at Grayling smarting under a sense of injury, of 
personal slight, that had wholly disturbed the 
apathy of which she was proud, and which she 
was even inclined to consider as a Cliristian se- 
renity of the very best quality. She had prepared 
herself for a withering comment on Mr. Fayre’s 
behavior; she had rehearsed the most cutting 
speeches and the most indignant reproaches all 
the way from the railway station at Paddington 
to Warwick ; and here at the onset was she met 
by news which utterly prostrated her. Mrs, Dan- 
gerfield fainted away. She remembered no more. 
The vicarage with its ligiited windows, the frost 
and snow of the night, the figures about her, all 
vanished suddenly, and when she opened her eyes 
again she was lying on a couch in a neatly fur- 
nished drawing-room, with a little dark-eyed, dark- 
haired young lady bending over her, and a portly 
man of fifty sitting by her side with his hand 
upon her pulse, 

“She will do now, Miss Fayre,” she heard the 
doctor say; “she is coming round ;” and then she 
came round very slowly, and the hard fact by 
which she had been overwhelmed came round also 
with her consciousness. A™glass of cold brandy 
and water was held to her lips; she drank a little 
of the liquid, and then said, in a weak voice: 

“Where is Estelle? Tell me about her.” 

“There is no great cause for alarm now,” said 
the doctor; “ your daughter will be quite herself 
in a few days—with care, and without undue ex- 
citement,” he added, by way of caution to the 
mother, 

“Tell me what has happened to her,” asked 
Mrs, Dangerfield, sitting up: “I am quite pre- 
pared,” 

“Miss Fayre, I will leave the news for you to 
communicate,” said the doctor, bowing low to the 
ladies before he took his departure. When he 
had gone, Mrs. Dangerfield wished that she had 
asked him to stay—wished that she had heard 
all the news from his lips, rather than from the 
daughter of the man who had so cruelly deceived 
her. She turned eagerly to Bella Fayre, however, 
and the bright little brunette facing her dashed 
immediately into explanation, rattling away at a 
great pace, as if in a hurry to get through her 
task as speedily as possible. 

“ You see, it was a skating party—on the river, 
across the fields at the back here, Mrs. Danger- 
field,” galloped on Miss Fayre. ‘“ We have been 
there day after day—ol! ever since the frost 
set in, and the ice was safe. There was a thaw 
last night, but it froze again this morning, and 
we had not thought of any difference in the ice, 
until it gave way suddenly where poor Estelle 
was skating, and jet her through into the water.” 

“ Merciful Heaven !” 

“It’s all right now—think, to begin with, 
please, Mrs. Dangerfield, that it’s all right now. 
But I shall never forget it,” cried the girl, her dark 
eyes dilating and her color deepening on her 
cheeks, “for Estelle sank twice, screaming for 
the help we could not give her—that no one 
would risk his life to offer her, though there were 
five-and-twenty people there at least—the great 
big cowards! I was one of that lot: 1 could not 
move hiand or foot; I could only ery and scream 
and rave like a little lunatic—scream the louder 
every time she clung to the ice, which broke 
away bit by bit in her poor hands. But,” see- 
ing. Mrs. Dangerfield’s color desert her again, 
“don’t forget she’s all right now, please. She 
was saved by Aggie Challis—our brave Aggie. 
When no one else had an ounce of courage in 
them she dashed across the ice, and went in with 
her too. Oh! such another crash! but she held 
her up, and clutched the ice, and when it broke 
she followed it up again, and never let go of Es- 
telle till the help came for which we all were 
praying, shouting, and screaming. . Some men 
brought ropes at last, and they were saved—both 
saved, thank God!” 

Bella Fayre was excited at her own description, 
and. clapped her hands loudly at the conclusion 
of her narrative. The doctor had hardly been 
disereet in leaving so high-pressure a young wo- 
man as this was to break the news to the mother ; 
but Mrs. Dangerfield bore the details thus ener- 
getically and even dramatically given with toler- 
able composure, and only said, meekly, 

“ Yes, yes, thank God for all His mercy !” 

Then she seemed to remember that this was 
Mr. Fayre’s daughter, and that to Mr. Fayre she 
might be cold and distant presently, for she added 
in a very different tone: 

“Where is my child?” 

“Tn her room,” was the reply. “She is a lit- 
tle feverish; she has not got over the shock yet, 
but will be better in the morning, Mr. Poulton 
says,” 

“She is conscious ?” 

“Oh yes, quite conscious.” 
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“T am relieved in mind.” 

“But she will talk of it all,” added Bella 
Fayre, “ over and over and over again, though we 
try our hardest to keep her quiet. It is only 
Aggie who can manage her. That is why I am 
down here out of the way. I am a blunderer— 
a complete nuisance; I always was a thoroughly 
useless young woman,” she said, with a naive be- 
lief in her own helplessness that a less anxious 
listener would have smiled at. 

“ Aggie,” repeated Frances Dangerfield, slow- 
ly; “that, I presume, is Miss Challis, who—” 

“Who saved Estelle’s life,” cried Miss Fayre, 
impulsively, interrupting her. - “ She-is well and 
strong again: she was her own dear strong self 
an hour afterward. You will be glad to see her, 
won’t you ?—to thank her for the courage which 
brought your daughter back to the world. I'll 
fetch her at once.” 

“No, no; not vet,” said the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield, faintly, like one overpowered by this 
rush of eloquence. “Give me time, please, to 
think of this more. Where is Hamilton ?” 

“Is that the gentleman who came with you 
this evening ?” inquired Bella. 

Frances Dangerfield responded in the affirma- 
tive. 

“He is in papa’s study with papa. Shall I'tell 
him you wish to see him ?” 

“Yes, please. That is, no—not vet,” replied 
the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, irresolutely. “I 
—I must see Estelle first. You are keeping her 
from me. Oh! she is worse than you say—I am 
sure of it.” And, full of this new suspicion, she 
started to her feet. 

“She is recovering slowly, Mrs. Dangerfield,” 
replied Bella Fayre; “but pray remember what 
the doctor has just told us. Estelle requires 
care and freedom from excitement. You will 
wait a little while, I hope.” 

“Tecan be trusted with my own child, Miss 
Fayre,” said the jealous mother; “no one has a 
right to keep her from me.” 

“Certainly not; Aggie—Miss Challis, that is 
—had better break the news to her that you are 
here, then,”’ said Bella, rising and retiring rapidly 
from the room. 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield looked as if she 
were lialf disposed to follow her, half inclined 
even to suspect some excuse for longer delay in 
the sudden withdrawal of the vicar’s daughter 
from her presence. She did not sit down again 
after the door had closed upon her, but paced 
the room slowly, with her white hands wrung to- 
gether, and her thoughtful gaze directed to the 
pattern of Mr. Fayre’s drab carpet. She was in 
distress; she knew not what to do, or how to act: 
events seemed marching upon her too quickly 
and from too many sides for her woman’s strength 
to cope with. Estelle could not be taken from 
the vicarage that night, and she, Estelle’s mother, 
was a woman in the way there. What a time 
they were in returning to her! she thought, fret- 
fully. Where was Hamilton? why did Mr. Fayre 
keep out of her way? Ah! no; she need not 
wonder at that; but why did not his daughter 
come down again from the sick-room and tell 
her that Estelle was eager to see her, to clasp her 
to her bosom, and to shed tears of gratitude with 
her over the mercy that had been extended to 
them both ? 

She paused on the hearth-rug to consider 
again the means by which Estelle had been saved ; 
she rested her clasped hands on the mantel-shelf, 
and looked into the fire for the rest of the story— 
how it would continue, and in what way it would 
end; and the door opened noiselessly, and with- 
out her knowledge, and she who had saved Es- 
telle came close to her side before she was aware 
of it. 

“Mrs. Dangerfield,” said a soft voice, and the 
widow looked round quickly, and faced Agnes 
Challis for the first time in her life. Even then 
she did not associate the new-comer with her 
husband’s daughter by another woman ; this tall, 
graceful girl, with the fair hair and the soft, win- 
ning eyes, was probably a lady born and bred,a 
friend of the Fayres and of Estelle’s. For Estelle 
had made many new friends in Warwickshire : her 
letters home had assured her of that fact; she 
had been more full of information concerning her 
fresh acquaintances than of solicitude as to how 
the mother was getting on in solitude without 
her. She had been very thoughtless, possibly a 
trifle selfish, as girls will be now and then, when 
their hearts are light, and people are making a 
fuss over them; and here was another denizen of 
Estelle’s new world. And yet the lady was no 
new arrival; she was one of the family; by her 
dress and manner she was at home there. 

“You will excuse my introducing myself, Mrs. 
Dangerfield, as I have left Miss Fayre watching 
your daughter,” said Aggie, speaking very calmly, 
but looking very intently at the vigitor. “I am 
Agnes Challis.” io 

“You are Agnes Challis,” was the slow echo 
back; and then the two women looked at each 
other long and steadily before exchanging another 
word. 


—_ > 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HIS CHILD. 


Aenes Cuatuis was the first to break the spell 
of a long silence. She had never lost her self- 
possession ; she had seen that the mother of the 
prostrate girl upstairs was less strong than her- 
self, for all the pride of her position and the 
grandeur and uprightness of her life. The color 
had deepened in the elder woman’s face; it had 
seemed to burn itself in there at the first an- 
nouncement of Aggie’s name, and it did not die 
away again. There was no advance to friendli- 
ness exhibited ; in the first moments of their in- 
terview the mother forgot that this was the young 
woman who had saved the life of her child, and 
remembered only the cruelty of her own past life, 
and the bitterness of the present interview. 

“T thought it best to come unannounced,” 











is asleep, and it would not be wise to wake her.” 

“TI can not see her, then,” said the mother, in a 
low, suppressed tone of voice. 

“When she wakes she will be very glad to see 
you,” said Aggie; “she has been talking of you 
a great deal, and wondering how long a time it 
would take for you to reach her.” 

“She is worse than Miss Fayre would have me 
believe,” cried the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield. 
“TJ know it!” 

‘*She has had a great shock to her system, the 
doctor says, and that is all.” 

“She is in danger.” 

“No, I think not,” was the reply. 

“Then why all this precaution?” urged the 
mother—*“ this fear of my seeing my own child ?” 

“There is no fear of your seeing her, only of 
your waking her from the first sleep she has had 
since the accident,” Aggie explained, still very 
calmly. “ Let me advise you to be patient.” 

* You advise me to patience !” murmured Mrs. 
Dangerfield, almost scornfully. 

She was fretéul and restless,and only an ordi- 
nary woman; perhaps less than one, after all. 
Aggie Chailis felt the taunt that was conveyed, 
more by the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield’s man- 
ner than by her answer, and the change was great 
in her from that instant. She seemed to grow 
taller and straighter, and a sudden rigidity of 
features betokened that Agnes Challis had a tem- 
per of her own, or at least was a heroine not dis- 
posed to swallow complacently every indignity 
that might meet her full front, as extra meek her- 
oines have a fine habit of doing. 

“Yes, I advise you, Mrs. Dangerfield,” she said, 
in a clear, hard tone of voice. “ You will excuse 
the liberty I take, but it is for your daughter's 
good as well as your own.” 

“ Well, well, perhaps it is,” replied the widow, 
as she sat down again and sighed wearily. 

“1 offer this as an explanation, not as an apol- 

ogy,” added Aggie, for fear that she had been 
misunderstood. ‘“ The doctor has gone, or I should 
not have intruded upon your troubles, madam, 
even to explain. That could have been done 
more gracefully by others in this house, and would 
have been more acceptable to you. Good-even- 
ing.” 
Very upright still, but a shade paler than when 
she had entered the room, Agnes Challis walked 
toward the door. She had not touched the han- 
die when Mrs. Dangerfield said, 

“One moment.” 

Aggie paused, hesitated, and returned to her 
place by the mantel-piece. There was something 
in the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield’s face that be- 
tokened distress of mind, incertitude, pain, and 
the younger woman went back to meet it and to 
answer it, if necessary. 

“If I have been rude, forgive me,” said Fran- 
ces; “Iam not myself; I have been ill prepared 
for all that has happened to-day. There has been 
a great deception practiced upon me, and I have 
travelled to Grayling to resent it, and to take Es- 
telle home; and then the shock of the bad news 
has come all at once like this. I do not wish to 
hurt your feelings, Miss Challis, I—I remem- 
ber with gratitude that my only child would not 
be living now but for your courage and presence 
of mind; and I thank you with my whole heart 
for her rescue. But—” 

She came to a full stop, and her listener said, 
quickly ; 

“You are about to say that my saving of your 
daughter’s life does not atone for my presence 
here, for my acquaintance with Miss Dangerfield, 
for becoming almost—I say almost—her friend. 
Well, my atonement for that affront to you may 
be offered at a time more fitting, and when I have 
sufficiently considered the method of expiation 
which may be most acceptable to you. Still” — 
there was a little hesitation here—‘“ it was not 
my wish to know your daughter that kept me in 
this house; and let me assure you that from the 
beginning to the end she has been spared the 
humiliation of blushing for her sister’s existence. 
Yes, Mrs. Dangerfield, her sister's,” added Agnes, 
emphatically ; “and there is no shrinking from 
that fact as easily as you shrink from me.” 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was bewildered 
utterly. The speaker's pride was greater than 
her own, and its scorn beat down all opposition, 
and left her defenseless, She was not prepared 
for so sudden an outburst—for this ready re- 
sentment of the first words of disparagement, of 
reproach, which had escaped her. The high- 
spirited, sharp-tongued young woman before her 
was a surprise and an incomprehensibility, and 
her character was beyond all fathoming to-night. 
The elder woman was strangely humble, too—her 
own humility amazed her afterward, when she 
had leisure to reflect upon the interview. 

“T have intended no offense: for any hasty 
word that has escaped me I am sorry,” mur- 
mured the widow. “I do not know that you are 
in any way to blame, and J did not expect you 
would be so quick to answer me.” 

“T have been brooding upon this for many 
years,” was the reply; “I thought you would 
meet me in this fashion—you, a lady, very un- 
forgiving, and I the child of a poor woman whom 
your husband wronged. Still, had you come to- 
morrow,” she added, “I should have spared you 
a painful interview—spared myself.” 

She passed from the room, and there was no 
effort made to arrest her progress again. The 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was glad to be alone, 
to consider how her own self-esteem had been 
crushed and her forces utterly routed by a girl 
whom a word should have set down, but whose 
pride and indignation had defeated her. 

How long she sat there thinking out her plan 
of action, and finding it more complicated than 
she had bargained for—nay, discovering it hope- 
lessly involved by the daughter’s illness, and the 
kindness shown in the enemy’s camp, where Es- 
telle was—she never knew. Hours or minutes 


’ 


might have passed before Mr. Fayre and Hamil- 





ton Redclove came into the room, and a servant 
was bustling about at a side table with the tea 
equipage. 

She noticed that Hamilton was looking very 
grave, and her fears leaped to the old conclusion 
as he advanced. 

“They are deceiving me, Hamilton,” she said, 
in a quick whisper; “she is worse than they 
would have me believe.” 

“No, she is not,” replied Hamilton, almost 
bluntly ; “don’t get nervous about it again, Fran- 
ces. It’s all right.” 

“ But—” 

“Mr. Fayre wishes to speak to you, I think,” 
said Hamilton, interrupting her; then he walked 
away to the mantel-piece, and feigned an interest 
in some old Dresden china that was there. 

“Your daughter is awake, Mrs. Dangerfield, 
and knows you are here,” said Mr. Fayre; “ Miss 
Challis has broken the news to her with great 
gentleness.” 

“ And Estelle 2” 

“Ts anxious to see you. After tea, if—” 

“T will see her now, please. Don’t keep me 
from her any longer,” said the feverish mother. 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was on her 
feet, and the clergyman opened the door for her, 
and followed her from the room. “He led the 
way up the broad old-fashioned stairs to the 
chamber where Estelle was lying, pausing at the 
door, and pushing it open softly for her. Fran- 
ces Dangerfield passed into the room, and went ° 
swiftly to the bedside to look down at her child, 
and to moan over her and kiss her. 

“My poor, dear Estelle—my own darling !” she 
cried ; “ why did you come here ?—what a terrible 
calamity !” 

“Tt might have been, without our Aggie—that’s 
all,” said Estelle, in a faint voice. 

“ And as it is, it was only a good ducking,” said 
the crisp voice of Bella Fayre from the fireside— 
“something to laugh at presently, Estelle. Why, 
I have had half a dozen hearty laughs at it al- 
ready, Mrs. Dangerfield.” 

“Miss Fayre is easily amused,” remarked the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, coldly. 

“Bella has not laughed yet, to my knowledge,” 
was the quick response of the daughter; “she 
has been very kind and attentive. You must not 
mind what my friend says in her high spirits, 
which are put on to keep up mine. For, oh! I 
was very frightened, mamma—lI seemed so near 
death all at once—until a brave girl risked her 
life for mine, and saved me. Bella, where is Ag- 
gie ?—mamma would like to see her, I am sure.” 

“T have seen her already, Estelle,” replied the 
mother, quickly. 

“T am glad of that. Is she not kind, and 
thoughtful, and gentle?” she asked, in a lower 
voice, “‘and so different from the rest of us %” 

“Estelle, I am getting jealous,” cried Bella. 
“ As if I would not have saved you myself, if my 
knees had not knocked together with fright—as 
if anybody could not have saved you, only Aggie 
was in a greater hurry than other people !” 

Bella laughed again, and Estelle’s face bright- 
ened with the music in her laugh; but the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Dangerfield remained preternaturally 
solemn. This turning Estelle’s accident into a 
jest was not consolatory to the feelings of the 
mother, and she was not quick-witted enough to 
see the reason for it. She wished to kneel and 
thank Heaven for her daughter's life being spared ; 
she had not calmed down yet, and there was 
tragedy before her rather than comedy. That 
there should be a humorous side to the calamity 
was past the comprehension of the woman who 
had travelled many miles that day to fetch her 
daughter home. Miss Fayre probably meant all 
for the best, but Mrs. Dangerfield was astonished 
at her lightness and frivolity—a minister’s daugh- 
ter too—astonished also at her want of feeling 
for the nerves of the mother, still discomposed 
and shattered, 

“T will leave you two together,” said Bella, 
suddenly, awaking to the consciousness-that she 
was in the way; “but Mrs. Dangerfield will re- 
member that Mr. Poulton hoped Estelle would be 
kept quite calm to-night.” 

“T have not forgotten the warning, Miss Fayre. 
Estelle” —to her daughter—“ I hope my presence 
does not excite you?” 

“ Not at all, mamma; why should it ?” answered 
Estelle. 

“Your young friend distrusts me as your 
nurse,” she said, severely; “estimates my self- 
possession and my prudence at a very low value, 
I fear.” 

“To tell you the truth, I haven’t thought about 
them, Mrs. Dangerfield,” answered Bella, with un- 
pleasant frankness ; “ you were excited and nerv- 
ous down-stairs, and, having been warned to be 
careful of Estelle, [ thought it was as well to warn 
you with the rest.” 

“T had only heard the news a minute before,” 
said the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, in the same 
severe tone of voice, “and was naturally shocked 
at it—otherwise,” she added, “I am not an ex- 
citable woman, or one unaccustomed to meet 
trouble, I have as strong nerves as most people, 
have encountered as much affliction, and borne 
my cross without complaint.” 

The voice shook a little, although there was a 
faint ring of pride in it. One can be proud even 
of more than a fair share of calamity, and the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was disposed to plume 
herself on the troubles she had had, and lived down, 
at a time when life should have been bright with 
her. She had even thought herself above feeling 
very deepiy again, having faith in Heaven, and a 
belief in a soul that was above the petty vanities 
and puny strugglings of this lower world; and 
she was nettled that at the first ordinary shock 
to her mortality she had given the impression to 
others tit she was a nervous and excitable wo- 
man. She had not kept to her own high stand- 
ard of repose; but then here was an only daugh- 
ter in danger, and time had not been given her to 
prepare for the blow. With time before her— 
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time for her pride to grow strong, and herself to 
seek comfort in prayer—she would have amazed 
these people, who had taken so false an esti- 
mate of her character, by her philosophy. Poor 
woman !—she was only deceiving herself, after 
all, and this was the beginning of a greater trou- 
ble, which she would be no stronger to resist 
than the rest of earth’s weaklings, dashed help- 
lessly by the force of the storm against the rocks 
hemming them in, 

Bella Fayre had nothing to reply to the Honor- 
able Mrs. Dangerfield’s remarks. She looked shyly 
at her, as a young woman will at her senior who 
talks suddenly of trials that she has not had, and 
religion for which she is not prepared, and it was 
only at the door that she said, 

“T will send Miss Challis to you presently.” 

“Pray do not,” said the mother at once. “T 
would prefer to sit up with Estelle to-night—I 
must insist upon it.” 

“ But you have had a long journey, and—” 

“T have quite made up my mind, Miss Fayre,” 
said Frances Dangerfield, cutting short the dis- 
cussion which was impending, “and if you will 
kindly give instructions to the servant to bring 
me a cup of tea presently, I shall be obliged.” 

“ Yes—but—” 

And then Bella Fayre departed in a hurry, and 
sought out Aggie Challis, whom she found in her 
own room, packing a few things into a small trunk, 

“Hollo!” she said, not too elegantly, “ what 
are you doing ?” 

“T am going away for a few days,” 
reply. 

“ What !—why ?” exclaimed Bella. 

“To make room for Mrs. Dangerfield, who will 
be naturally anxious to attend to her daughter 
herself.” 

“ A pretty one to attend upon Estelle she is !” 

“Bella, what do you mean?” asked Aggie 
Challis. 

“JT mean that I don’t like Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
manner at all; that she’s not my style. She— 
she’s a caution, Ag, and no mistake !” she added, 
confidentially. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“ NURSING.” 

Tue Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, left to herself, 
and impressed with a sense of the importance of 
the duties she had voluntarily chosen, subsided 
by degrees into her usual calm demeanor, and 
was presently at home in her daughter’s apart- 
ment. She took off her heavy fur mantle, smooth- 
ed her hair, still glossy and abundant, before the 
dressing glass, stirred the fire softly, and then 
went back to Estelle’s side, and looked wistfully 
and affectionately at her. 

“You are not sorry I am your nurse to-night, 
Estelle ?” she asked, solicitously. 

“No,” was the answer; “is it likely I should 
be sorry ?” 

“ T don’t know—hardly,” said the mother ; “ but 
you—you have grown strangely fond of these 
people; you have become used. to their ways, 
which”—with a sigh—‘ are not my ways.” 

“They have been very kind to me, all of them. 
They have cheered me a great deal, and I was 
dull and out of sorts when I first came,” said 
Estelle. “I shall have a great deal to tell you of 
the kindness, the happiness, that there is in this 
house, and which they have been anxious I should 
share.” 

She had been happier here than with the mother 
at home, the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield thought 
—and she would have implied this bitterly at 
another time, and with Estelle’s health less on 
her mind, Estelle had met youth and girl’s af- 
fection in this place; life and life’s pursuits had 
been different, and brighter—it had not been all 
prayer-meetings and chureh-going day after day, 
as it had been in town, 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was pained, 
but she was extremely cautious. 

“T am very glad you have been happy, Es- 
telle,” she said, although tears were trembling 
on her lashes; “you make me almost sorry to 
take you back to London.” 

“T did not say I had been particularly happy,” 
replied Estelle, with a little sigh. “On the con- 
trary, | am afraid I have been particularly heavy. 
I am not sorry to return with you, mamma—” 
and the fair, hot hand was stretched out from the 
coverlet toward her—* only sorry that the friends 
I have made here can not come back with me too.” 

“ Are you so fond of them as all that?” 

“Well,” she said, hesitatingly, “I haven’t any 
friends in town.” 

“ You forget the Rev. Mr. Slow and Mr. Smooth- 
ly and Mr. McOffertory,” said the mother, in mild 
reproach; “and—and your grandpa, and—Ham- 
iJton.” 

She wished that she had not mentioned the last 
name the instant it had escaped her—the girl’s 
face flushed so deep a crimson, and the hand 
resting on her own trembled so instinctively. 
But she had reached the end of her circle of 
visiting acquaintances, and it had struck her that 
Estelle had received the list with wonderful apa- 
thy. There was a moment’s pause, and then the 
daughter said, softly : 

“Has he called lately to see—you, mamma ?” 

“ Now and then—for a few minutes.” 

“ Has he—has he asked after me at any time ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ He is well, I hope?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“ And as discontented with his position as he 
always is—poor Hamilton’ Ah! I should like 
to see him,” she said, with another faint sigh. 

“Tf you are better to-morrow—which you will 
be, Estelle, with God's blessing—you will not 
have to go to London to see him, He has ac- 
companied me to Warwickshire.” 

“Has he?” cried the girl, her eyes sparkling 
with a tell-tale brightness. “Oh! ‘T am glad of 
that. It was very, very kind of him to come all 
this way with you.” 





The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield’s face shad- 
owed again at her daughter's excitement. She 
had distracted Estelle’s attention from her new 
friends, but she had said too much about Ham- 
ilton. Estelle, she feared—nay, she knew—was 
hopelessly in love with a young fellow who had 
not given her a fond thought, who had been al- 
ways kind and cousinly to her, but had remained 
terribly heart-whole, when this secluded young 
woman had taken to worshipping him for a hero, 
and building on every petty compliment as upon 
an avowal of attachment. She had hardly made 
an effort to conceal from her mother that Ham- 
ilton Redclove was very dear to her; she had 
pined for him, even fretted for him at last, when 
he had suddenly and ungraciously dropped his 
visits to the square; she had been of late days 
so great an anxiety to the mother that the change 
offered in Warwickshire even seemed necessary 
for her safety. At home the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield could not, would not, offer her soci- 
ety’ 8 distractions ; she had given up the world, 
in her heart, and ‘most of the world’s vanities— 
not all of them—and this country vicarage, she 
had hoped, might bring peace and resignation 
when Estelle had completely mastered the fact 
that Hamilton was never likely to ask her to be- 
come his wife. That little difficulty in the way 
of a proper understanding had perhaps hardly 
been surmounted yet, for Estelle still nourished 
one or two romantic ideas, born of much surrep- 
titious novel-reading, and fancy musings of her 
own. 

“You must try and rest now, dear,” said the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield ; “it is getting late, 
and you are not to talk too much.” 

“T shall be glad when it is day,” said Estelle. 

“Try and sleep now, for my sake.” 

“T have not seen Aggie yet.” 

“ Aggie!” exclaimed the mother, resentfully. 

“We call her Aggie in the house she bright- 
ens. You forget she and I have become stanch 
friends, mamma.” 

“You two?” said Frances, shuddering. 

"la" 

“T was afraid of this,’ the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield whispered to herself. 

“And I think she likes me,” Estelle continued, 
“quiet and dull and odd as I am. I can never 
forget—neither must you, mamma—that she has 
saved my life at the hazard of her own, and that 
it was for love of me she did it.” 

“Yes, yes—a brave girl,” said the mother; 
“but try and sleep now, Estelle, or they will 
blame me for being here, and letting you talk 
like this.” 

She walked from the bedside to the chair by 
the fire, and Estelle closed her eyes and drifted 
into dream-land by imperceptible degrees. When 
the daughter was asleep the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield sat and studied the whole position again, 
and wondered afresh how she should act, and 
how it would end. She did not wish to appear 
ungrateful, uncharitable, resentful of a slight that 
had suddenly become very vague and misty and 
might have never been intentional; but it was 
patent to her mind that it had been a great mis- 
take to allow Estelle to come to Mr. Fayre’s vie- 
arage. The sooner that was remedied the better. 

When the maid-servant had brought in the 
tea to the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, and quiet- 
ly retired, the house seemed to settle down for 
the night; but at a later hour, when the widow 
was reading a Testament she had found on the 
toilette table, Miss Fayre came in again to offer as- 
sistance, to suggest the visitor taking some rest, 
to harass her, in fact, with fifty suggestions, to all 
of which but scant attention was paid, 

“Tam not fatigued; Iam very wakeful. 
ly leave me with my charge, 
gerfield’ 8 replies. 

“ Good-night, then.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“T think all is well there,” said Bella Fayre, 
pointing to the sleeper. 

“Yes, thank Heaven !” 

Bella Fayre retired, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield watched through the night without 
betraying any sign of weariness. In the early 
morning Estelle awoke with a start, and forget- 
ful of the mother for an instant. 

“ Aggie, are you there?” she said, in a quick 
voice. 

“It is I, my dear—your mamma, 
not forgotten I am with you?” 

“Ah! yes, yes; I remember now,” said Es- 
telle. ‘I thought for the moment Aggie Challis 
was taking care of me, as she promised that she 
would.” 

She dozed off again with these words upon her 
lips, and when the bright morning dawned—a 
fine bright frosty morning which the Honorable 
Mrs. Dangerfield peered at through the window- 
blinds—she was sleeping soundly, It was seven 
in the morning, and Estelle not yet awake, when 
Aggie Challis stole softly into ‘the room. She 
was equipped for a journey, and Mrs. Dangerfield 
regarded her with surprise. 

“ Asleep ?” Agnes asked, with a gesture toward 
the bed. 

Frances nodded. 

“T will not disturb her,” she said, in a whis- 

r. “Iam going away now.’ 

“Going away ?” repeated the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield, 

“It will relieve you from some embarrassment 
during the few days you remain here. Mr. Fayre 
agrees with me that it is best.” 

““Where are you going? Have you friends ?” 

“T am going to my grandmamma’s house at 
Ilvercombe, Mrs. Dangerfield.” 

“You do not mean—” 

“T beg your pardon,” remarked Agnes, quietly 
—to the house of my father’s mother, I should 
have said.” 

“ You are welcome there 2” the widow asked, in 
her surprise. 

“Yes; she will be very glad to see me.’ 

“ Does she visit you?” 
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“T have seen her once or twice.” 

Agnes Challis turned and looked long and stead- 
ily at Estelle, and then went swiftly toward the 
door again. 

“God bless her!” she murmured. “TI do not 
suppose she and I will ever meet again, Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield. Take care of her,” she added, “ for she 
is not strong, and has no knowledge of the 
world.” 

It was a strange remark at parting, and the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield brooded upon it after- 
ward. At present she had only Agnes Challis to 
consider. She followed her to the landing-place 
without, a woman’s generous instinct, a mother’s 
gratitude, impelling her. 

“Miss Challis, I fear I have not thanked you 
sufficiently for your noble rescue of my child.” 

“ Of my half-sister, whom I could not stand and 
see drown.” 

Agnes Challis insisted upon the relationship 
still, even at the cost of the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield’s heightened color and grave displeasure. 

“And I thank you again,” added Frances Dan- 
gerfield, after drawing a quick breath, “ most 
heartily and most gratefully. Andif at any time 
you may be in need of—” 

“ Good-day, madam—good-day,” and before the 
widow could finish her promise of future sup- 
port, Aggie Challis had flitted down the stairs. 

“She is very wild and abrupt,” muttered the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield; “I don’t think I 
could ever like her.” 


(To BK CONTINUED.) 





THE DAY AFTER. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF DUFRESNEY. 


Puiiiis, much more wise than fond, 
Thinking no gain comes amiss, 

One day exacts from Philimonde 
Thirty sheep for just one kiss. 


But the next day comes a change, 
He will win his will more cheap, 

And he now exacts from her 
Thirty kisses for one sheep. 


Next day Phillis, grown more kind, 
Anxious~is her love te keep, 

So she, with contented mind, 
For one kiss gives all the sheep. 


Next day Phillis, wise in vain, 

Would give sheep and dogs as well 
For the kiss the fickle swain 

Gives for nothing to Arbelle. 








Visiting and Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 
See illustrations on page 37. 

In Fig. 1 the skirt is of plain bluish-gray cloth, 
while the over-dress is of bluish-gray figured wool, 
having tapestry flowers in red and navy blue. 
The collar is of Titian red velvet, and the long- 
looped bows at the throat, waist, and wrists are 
of velvet ribbon of the same tint. Buckles and 
buttons of faceted blue steel. 

The dress Figs. 2 and 3 is of blush-rose pink 
satin and nuns’ veiling combined. The low point- 
ed bodice is of satin, with lace bertha and sleeves, 
ornamented with a garland of pink roses. The 
skirt has for a border 2 cluster of pleated frills of 
veiling, and this is surmounted by a satin valance 
slashed on the front, where it is trimmed with short 
sprays of leaves and buds, and pleated at the back. 
The soft, ample drapery is of veiling, looped with 
a bunch of roses and a long satin ribbon bow. 








“VACCINATION.” 


See illustration on double page. 

Ta painter of the “ Vaccination,” M. Dagnan- 

Bouveret, is a bright young Parisian of about 
thirty-five years, who three years ago received the 
first medal at the Salon, and thereby established 
himself. His distinguished success has not 
spoiled him. He is modest, persevering, ambi- 
tious, and his works display unusual complete- 

s, being well drawn, well toned, and well com- 
posed, not less than well conceived. Technical 
difficulties inspire rather than discourage him, 
especially that profoundest difficulty of setting 
forth a complicated subject as an artistic whole. 
Surrounded by a vast number of noble competi- 
tors at the Triennial Exhibition in Paris last sum- 
mer, the “ Vaccination” entered into the valued 
recollections of its most capable spectators, the 
majority of whom doubtless were satisfied with 
the young artist’s work when they had become 
convinced that it was not inferior to the cele- 
brated picture, “ An Accident,” which had cre- 
ated his fame. Mr. Wilson, an English connois- 
seur, bought the “ Vaccination,” but it came very 
near falling into the hands of Mr. Schaus, of 
New York, who already had purchased the “ Ac- 
cident,” had exhibited it in his gallery, had sold 
it to Mr. Stewart, of Philadelphia, and had seen it 
pass into the extensive and justly celebrated col- 
lection of Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, where it 
now occupies a place of honor. There are not a 
few Americans who, for the sake of our native 
art, would have rejoiced if either of these fine 
paintings of M. Dagnan could have found a per- 
manent home in such an institution as the Metro- 
politan Museum in this city, the Boston Art Mu- 
seum, or the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 
One of our best-known artists has recently de- 
clared that art in France is in a bad way—is 
feverish and restless, concerned chiefly with tricks 
of audacious brush-work, or subjects of auda- 
cious sentiment; but even he would be likely to 
admit that the “ Vaccination” of M. Dagnan 
would be a wholesome exainple and stimulus to 
the figure-painters of the United States, who, in 
their travels abroad, have certainly contracted 
some professional friendships much less useful. 





As in the “ Accident,” which represents a young 
surgeon treating the bruised hand of an unfortu- 
nate lad, so in the “ Vaccination”—a study of 
crying or indifferent babies expecting, undergo- 
ing, or actually having received a prophylactic in- 
oculation of virus—the clever French painter has 
manifested true sympathy for a common incident 
of every-day life among the poor, and has brought 
to the presentation of his theme the foremost re- 
sources of pictorial art. The original picture, 
of which a large engraving appears in this num- 
ber of the Bazar, is about five feet long and three 
and a half feet high. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Liutian.—Make your scrim apron gathered to a band 
of ribbon, and turn the lower end upward for pockets. 
Border the whole with lac e, and put some e mabeoldery 
of daisies and other field flowers in one of the corners 
of the turned-up part. 

Scusoniser.—We can not give designs for “ blocks 
of crazy quilts,” or indeed any special design at the re- 
quest of readers. 

P. T.—We have not the pattern you want. 

Minnearouis Reaper.—Seal-skin cloaks are more 
fashionable each year, but they cost a great deal of 
money. If it is mostly warmth that you desire, a fur- 
lined circular for $50 or $60 will answer the purpose. 
It is not economy to buy poor seal-skin, as it will fade 
and soon look shabby. The Alaska skins are most 
durable, and you should see that the fleece is close, and 
made with the pile turned upward throughout every 
part of the garment; it should also be dyed so dark 

that it is nearly black. For further hints read New 
bag 'Washlons of Bazar No. 46, Vol. XVI 

N. —Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare will be sent 
you by aa r & Brothers for 56 cents a volume in 
flexible cloth, or 40 cents in paper. His notes are ad- 
mirable. 

Mianon.—The Ugly Girl Papers will be sent you by 
Harper & Brothe “rs ON rece ipt of $1. 

Supsouiser.—For a dinner drink, we know of no al- 
ternative but water and wine of spirits. 

Fostrr.—Add a wide band of brocaded velvet or of 
natural beaver fur to lengthen the velvet jackets. The 
French backs are coming into favor again, so do not 
alter these; merely add wide velvet ribbon in the un- 
der-arm seams to tie across the front at the waist line, 
as full loose fronts are stylish. There are also feather 
trimmings a fourth of a yard wide that may suit you 
for lengthening these garments. 

t. A. S.—A basque with a velvet vest set on and a 
full round skirt with an apron over-skirt, or omitting 
the over-skirt altogether, will be a good design for an 
old lady’s black wool dress, 

8. 8. R.—Black dull silks, either in plain reps or in 
armure patterns with or without crape folds, and with 
dull jet trimmings, are suitable for both a youngand a 
middle-oged lady dressing in mourning to wear at a 
wedding. You can omit the bonnet, and as black is 
now 80 fashionable for full-dress toilettes, you will not 
be inappropriately dressed for such a gay occasion. 

Sunsoriser.—It is not necessary to send an acce pt- 
ance to a wedding reception invitation. You need not 
wait for the usher to present you if you know the bride. 
From fifteen to twenty yards of velvet are required for 
a costume, 

Patsy.—Copsult Whittier’s poems for quotations 
about the gulden-rod and purple aster. Tan- color- 
ed undressed kid gloves are now worn with evening 
dresses of white, or any color, or black. 

Pavutiin.—A cloth dress for travelling on the steam- 
erand in Europe is your best choice, and should be 
made by a tailor. You will have a small cloth or felt 
hat to match it in color, with wings or breasts for 
trimming. A wrapper of dark striped eider-down 
flannels is nice for cabin use, and some sort of a flan- 
nel wrapper is really necessary. A handsome ulster of 
English homespun cloth in the new shapes that are 
loose in front, with plenty of undressed kid gloves, and 
substantial shoes with thick soles and low hee sls, com- 
plete your travelling dress. Do not omit a hood or a 
“cloud” for your head on the steamer. 

V.—Get white crystal-beaded net for sleeves to your 
white silk if your arms are fine; but if not, alter your 
sleeves of silk to elbow shape, add beaded lace frills, 
and wear long wrinkled tan gloves of undressed kid in 
the evening. A circular (with pointed hood) made of 
white plush and lined with pink, red, or blue plush, 
without trimming, is the most inexpensive evening 
wrap for a young lady. A short visite might be made 
of the same materia), with white feathers or swan’s- 
down trimming. 

New Svussoriser.—Thick white and tinted papers 
are fashionable stationery. Se aling-wax is again used 
for fastening letters. A young girl of fifteen is de- 
cidedly too young to receive New-Year’s calls alone, 
but may assist at “her mother's rece ption, or at that ot 
some older relative. Mousxquetaire gloves of undress- 
ed kid are most worn, A lady should bow first and 
recognize a gentleman ac quaint ance on the street, even 
though she meets him twice in the same day. 

‘enn.—Your striped sample will make a handsome 
skirt if pleated in broad pleats that put the black on 
top and the red underneath, to be worn with a black 
satin or velvet polonaise with a vest of red satin. 

An Ovp Suusoriser.—Your pretty striped silk will 
make a pleated skirt and soft Moliére vest fora basque 
and apron over-skirt of brown velveteen or velvet for 
a young girl's suit. 

Oty Sunsoriser.—It is the fashion to wear odd 
bracelets— not pairs, but different ones on each arm. 

Datsy.—A “ young lady twenty-two years old who is 
an only child” should have merely ‘ Miss” before her 
Jast name engraved upon her visiting-card. This card 
should be white unglazed Bristol-board—not tinted. 

A Sunsonriner.—In Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIIL, you 
will find full directions for transferring embroide ry 
designs. 

Constant Reaper.—The article on “ Invitations, Ac- 
coptagens, and Regrets” was printed in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. XVI. 

Sunsoninen.— Read the article on “ Fashionable 
Amusements” in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVL, which also 
contains a description of the Kirmess. 

Poriar.—We to not mean that it is vulgar to hold 
the fork in the right hand, for all well-bred people do 
that when eating ; but do not grasp it like a hay- fork. 
Take it up gracefully after having laid down your knife. 

Faoon.—The most fashionable letter-paper is the 
rough plain white, ragged edged, without any stamp. 
Low: -vamped shoes with a large bow are very fashion- 
able for the house. A plain fine white cambric hand- 
kerchief with monogram delicately embroidered is " 
ways fashionable. Take the whole slice of bread ; 
is not etiquette to break it. No caps are worn by ve Bg 
excepting the ey worn by servant-girls. 

Bessix.—We can not advise any better means of 
amusing your friends than by proposing dancing, mu- 
sic, and games, unless you have prepared tableaux 
or charades beforehand. Offer them hot oysters and 
coffee at ten o'clock. 

Sweet Honuew.—Lace curtains or those of scrim 
trimmed with lace are used all the year, but heavy 
colored draperies are not, You could add a pair of 
Turcoman curtains inside, next the room, in the win- 
ter, making two pairs of curtaina, and shades also, 
Your suggestion about half-draperies will not answer. 
Get peacock blue, sage green, or mahogany red ground 
for your carpet. Have your dining-room wood-work 
the same us that of the furniture. The dark walnut sets 
will look well in your chambers, but matching is the 
rule in woods. The plates should be brought in under 
the finger-bowls, Madras maslin curtains are thin and 
of excellent colors. Have mahogany furniture, or the 
cherry that imitates it, for your parlor sofa and chairs, 
upholstered with tapestry or dark plush. Use Persian 
figured coxpeting for both hall and parlor, and also the 
stairs; adda border, and have mahogany chairs with 
high backs, a hall table, and square mirror. The Mad- 
ras muslin’ can be cleaned by a French scourer, but 
does not wash. 
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ANTIPODES. 


Trere is darkness in our hemisphere: 
Night with infinity, and the clear 
Revolving planets hung on high 
Amid an opalescent sky. 


Upon the quiet earth I see 
Moonlights that quiver spectrally, 
And black wood solitudes that loom 
Like monster shadows in the gloom. 


Ah! this is night for us who stand 

Within a sun-forsaken land, 

When sleep, the balm of living, dowers 
Hearts that have waked through long day hours. 


Yet while I muse my thoughts are borne 
Down golden pathways of the morn 

To ancient continents over-seas 

Peopled with our antipodes ; 


And in my fancy I behold 

Bright shores of empires centuries old, 
And heights which lift their coronal snow 
Above green meadow-fields below. 


I see majestic cities, where 
Summer and sunlight fill the air; 

I gaze on antique domes and spires 
That sparkle with prismatic fires; 


I watch the stir of human feet 
In open country-way and street; 
I feel the throb of soul and mind 
In Orient races of mankind. 


There life is living; here it sleeps 

Like dusk upon our ocean deeps ; 

There life is burning at its noon, 

And here it dreams beneath the moon. 
Grorce Epcar Monrcomerr. 





THE FRENCH GIRL ON 
MOCCASIN. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


HOUGH the Wabash is a river of islands— 

flat or rocky, wooded or shell-covered, some 
of them splitting the mid-current like huge 
wedges, and others hugging the shore as if against 
their will detached from it—there are none love- 
lier than that called Moccasin, twenty-five miles 
above the river’s junction with the Ohio. 

To-day the pecan-trees stand even thicker than 
they used to stand; threads of spring water find 
their way down the river’s precipitous banks; 
the Shawnee council ring is more overgrown by 
oak woods, and the slate grave-stones of ancient 
settlers now intercept the daily paths of cows. 
But the island is always the same, except that 
not a rotting timber and scarcely a fragment of 
stone*remains of the house which stood there 
when Robert Dale Owen planted his colony at 
New Harmony. According to the season, it glit- 
ters in frost or has all its outlines tenderly soft- 
ened by verdure. Shaped somewhat like an In- 
dian’s clumsy shoe, depressed to a sandy beach 
at the toe, and rising to a mass of rocks at the 
ankle, it points down river, and divides the cur- 
rent of the Wabash with its heel. Plenty of 
crinoids and arrow-heads are buried there in 
the sand, hinting at a day more remote than that 
of the French girl who lived on Moccasin ; and it 
seems unfair that no vestige of her life should be 
left except the breath of neighborhood gossip. 
Blown here and there like the mist above the 
river, she thus survives, however, appearing at 
long intervals in the clouds of old women’s pipes 
when talk turns on pioneer days. 

The French house stood on the instep of Moe- 
casin, where there was a thick cluster of syea- 
more-trees, and was an irregular structure, built 
partly of stone and cement and partly of wood. 
The upper story overliung the lower in the style 
of those huge Ohio and Pennsylvania barns of 
twenty years ago. And though the front door 
was divided so that the top half could swing open 
while the bottom half remained shut, this was the 
best house to be found between New Harmony 
and the Ohio River—nest of foreigners and pa- 
gans as the settlers regarded it. Twice a year 
the Catholic Bishop of Vincennes, which had even 
then long been called Post St. Vincent, sent his 
representative down the Wabash to confess and 
confirm scattered sheep of his flock, and the 

riest had been seen on Moccasin in his long 
Black gown, 

Moreover, this French family, who came from 
the settlement at Vevay, and lived in mid-Wabash 
year after year without troubling their neighbors 
for neighborly offices, were never known to at- 
tend Methodist revivals. The household num- 
bered three—an elderly maiden lady, her young 
niece, and a serving-man who evermore wore a 
red woollen night-cap, and was known to do the 
work of the house while his ladies sat with white 
hands enviously condemned by the community, 
Yet they were poor, for Auguste made seines and 
wooden bowls and wove baskets for sale in New 
Harmony. When he had a boatful he took the 
long pull up river, shooting a neat track through 
the rapids, and came back the third day, having 
provisions for his freight. Auguste often sat in 
his boat fishing near the ferry, where a rude flat- 
boat was poled across according to neighborhood 
requirements. 

The young men, curious with the sympathy of 
pioneer communities, learned Moccasin French 
history from him, and received in purity the 
name of Lesueur, to corrupt it by their Hoosier 
pronunciation into Lasher. They had all seen the 
French girl, and white their mothers believeri she 
never spun a hank of yarn in her life, but spent 
her whole time bowing before images or adorning 
her perishable body, the majority of them secret- 
ly adored her as something high and mysterious. 
She was like a strain of music, or a sublime sun- 
set, or the whispering of the woods, or the noble 








tracks of the Mound-builders. Often as they 
saw her, scarce any one dared speak to her except 
Bud Posey, who would dare anything. His fa- 
ther was justice of the peace, the richest man in 
what is now Posey County, and a hospitable Vir- 
ginian. He built the first double log cabin in 
his settlement, and added to it year after year 
until he was regarded as having more room than 
he knew what to do with. Consequently the 
preachers lodged with him, and meeting met 
there until the society could afford a church. 
Every year he made a great party, at which much 
pie and cake and turkey meat were eaten, and 
“Money Musk” and “ Virginia Reel” were danced 
by the young people. The whole settlement came 
to this party and drank whiskey, as the custom 
was. Every year Squire Posey’s wife, in pro- 
claiming her festival, invited the French family 
on Moceasin, though she said she never neighbor- 
ed with them. And every year Auguste sent 
back word by way of the ferry that Mamzelle re- 
gretted it was impossib’, Why it was impossib’ 
nobody could conjecture. 

The French woman might be afraid of the 
Poseys, and she might feel herself above them, 
though that would make the whole neighborhood 
smile. But the fact was, she seldom went off the 
island. Once she took her niece in the boat, 
and Auguste rowed them down river. They were 
gone a fortnight. Five other unbroken years 
she spent upon Moccasin. The girl changed 
from a child paddling in the sand, or flitting past 
the shores in Auguste’s boat, to a vision that tar- 
nished by comparison all the settlers’ daughters, 
and there were pretty girls along the lower Wa- 
bash. However sickly the season was, no call 
for help came from Moccasin, though the Mam- 
zelle often sent Auguste to offer his services 
where they might be needed. She was living her 
appointed time in misty exile. Then, Auguste 
proclaimed, a gentleman was to come from France 
to take aunt and niece home with him; and as 
for himself, he expected thereafter to be his lady’s 
chief man about the chateau for the rest of his 
days. 

Ignorant as the people were of foreign cus- 
toms, they saw that the French girl was being 
brought up in conventual seclusion on Moccasin. 
Yet her aunt educated her. She sang like a 
siren to some kind of stringed instrument, send- 
ing her music far out over the water. She talk- 
ed broken English when she was a child, and 
read English books, Auguste told Bud Posey 
she knew as much as a priest, and the young man 
then sighed for more knowledge himself, and 
hinted to his father the advantage of having a 
scholar in the family. He loved to hunt and 
fish, to ride wild horses, and undertake difficult 
things. Had the Indians still been troublesome, 
Bud must have thrown his scalp into the balance. 
He had keen and fearless eyes, and for want of 
better employment they spied a great deal around 
Moccasin, once seeing Rose Marie take a dancing 
lesson on the ground in front of the divided 
door. She sprang around like a spirit, while 
Mamzelle tinkled the stringed instrument, and 
often stopped her to receive corrections. He 
never before saw anybody dance a whirling 
dance, and was foolish enough to try it himself 
in the woods, and made it his excuse for talking 
to the French girl when she strayed to the top 
of Moccasin’s ankle, behind which he was fish- 
ing. Although she knew him well, she ran away 
the first time. But he fished there faithfully, and 
watched for her head above the rock, until she 
gave him a few replies, sitting high over his 
head. 

He said he wished he could foot it like she 
did, and confessed to having watched her afar 
off. Rose Marie told him how to place his feet, 
to spring, and to whirl. Bud feared he could not 
do it without a good partner to show him, and 
asked if it was always danced alone. 

Ob no, Rose Marie exclaimed ; it was for two, 
but she had no sister. 

“Don’t you get real lonesome ?” inquired Bud, 
leaning on the rower’s bench, and supporting his 
head with his hand so that he could look up 
steadily. 

“But I read Paul and Virginia,” said Rose 
Marie. 

“Td like to read that myself.” 

“Have you not? I will send Auguste—but 
can you read in the French ?” 

“Me? No,I ain’t so smart,” responded Bud, 
crest-fallen. “ You do about everything, I reck- 
on.” 

“Tt is the language of me,” laughed Rose 
Marie. ‘That beautiful narrative I will relate 
it.” 

“Do,” said Bud. 

“You shall hear how a boy and girl lived to- 
gether upon an island; not littla like Moccaseen, 
but mountains,” said Rose Marie, spreading her 
hands, “reevers, and, oh! so beautiful home!” 

“Td like that,” said Bud, kindling. 

“ She had the eyes of blue ; she was fair, white; 
she had bright hair.” 

“ Looked like you,” said Bud, 

“ But Paul—oh, Paul he was beautiful, and 
black eyes, and his hair curl up on his head.” 

“Do you like black eyes?” ejaculated Bud, 
joyfully. 

Rose Marie leaned her chin on her hand with- 
out replying. 

“Some black eyes, no. Monsieur Albert in the 
ivory portrait I do not like.” 

“Who's he?” anxiously inquired Bud. 

“ Fiancé to me.” 

Squire Posey’s son squirmed uneasily on the 
rower’s bench. 

“Ts that French ?” 

“And English too. My husband.” 

“ You ain’t married !” exclaimed Bud, making 
the boat plunge. 

“No; but I must bein some months. I don’t 
want to be married.” 

The water swished at Moccasin’s heel, and the 
boat rocked uneasily. 





“That man’s coming over, is he?” said Bud. 

“Oh yes. I wish I was a littla tur’le that swim 
in this sweet water.” 

“You don’t have to get married against your 
will ?” 

Rose Marie snapped her finger and thumb. 

“Tante Justine, that is her affair. Me, I am 
too young to judge. Monsieur Posee, does he 
make your marriage ?” 

“‘Father'd be willing for me to marry if I want- 
ed to,” exclaimed Bud, with his heart beating in 
his ears. His long-growing, silent adoration was 
bursting into flower. “ And I don’t like the trade 
Mamzelle Shusteen is making.” 

Rose Marie repelled his words with a wave of 
her hand. 

“Your wife will be Madame Bud Posee—a nose- 
gay.” 

“My name’s Daniel Hanna,” said Bud, flush- 
ing. ‘“ But the oldest boy always gets nicknamed 
Bud for brother, It’s a Kentucky way we have 
among us.” 

“You shall be Paul,” said Rose Marie, consid- 
ering him gravely. 

The young man was dyed in red delight. 

“Yes; I have long wished for a Paul,” added 
Rose Marie. “Auguste is too grizzly, or he 
might do.” 

Bud puffed his disgust. 

“'That’s the way you talk to me, when I could 
sit here and never take my eyes off you till judg- 
ment day.” 

“Then you will not be Pau! ?” said Rose Marie, 
looking up the river with meditative gaze. The 
sycamore leaves behind her turned their white 
sides outward and flapped in the growing wind. 

“ Yes, I do want to be Paul,” urged Bud; “ but 
I don’t want old Auguste and everybody else 
Pauls too. I wish I could see you every day. 
I wish you'd teach me how to dance and how to 
act—and how to suit you, Soon as it’s frost, and 
the fall work’s well started, we’re going to have 
our party. Now won’t you come? I'll take you 
myself.” 

Rose Marie incredulously stared at him. 

“ But you could not.” 

“Why, yes; my boat will clean up better than 
Auguste’s. I'd take good care of you.” 

“ But, Paul, I could not go without a chaperon. 
And Tante Justine—” The girl shook her head. 

“What's that, anyhow ?” innocently inquired 
Bud. “Tl go all the way to New Harmony for 
the thing, if you want me to.” 

Rose Marie laughed out in music. 

“A chaperon. You do not buy a chaperon. 
She guard; she advise. All young ladies must 
have one. Even when I am Virginia, and I roam 
around the island and make you Paul, Tante Jus- 
tine, voila” —tossing her head backward—“ she is 
my ehaperon,” 

“We don’t have shap’runs in this section,” 
stated Bud, dubiously. “It may be a fine thing, 
but I should think they’d be mightily in the way.” 

They are in the way always,” sincerely as- 
sented the French girl. “It is their role to be 
in the way. I shall not need a chaperon long,” 
she deeply sighed. 

Her head darted up with an instant, attentive 
gesture. 

“Rose Marie!” called a voice, cracked and 
high, but able to move swiftly up the slope of 
Moccasin, 

“That’s Miss Lasher,” said Bud, with discon- 
tent. ‘Now can’t you come io our party if I 
bring one of my sisters along for shap’run ?” 

Rose Marie was already up and away. She 
ran back and hung her head an instant over the 
rock. 

“ Adieu, Paul! Bonjour. Adieu, Paul.” 

“ Good-by, then—this time,” was his reluctant 
answer. And when he was left alone he leaned 
his head on both hands. The Wabash rippled 
against Moccasin’s heel, and drove his boat up to 
grate against the rock. Here and there a cloud- 
speck drifted over the river’s surface. He saw 
that the woods were turning crimson and yellow 
in splashes, and a dun film was coming over the 
green of distant banks. The familiar scenes of 
childhood and youth lay all about him, and em- 
phasized themselves upon his senses. But he 
himself was an altered creature since talking so 
long with the French girl on Moccasin. 

Frost came and the fall work was well started. 
Bud Posey sat in his boat late of nights, fishing 
near Moccasin, He flitted from side to side and 
from point to point, and he took no interest in the 
approaching party. Every neighbor’s wife knew 
better than he the number of pies and cakes and 
turkeys and hams preparing for the occasion. 
His mother, in the midst of her hurry, tried to 
dose him with dandelion root and ginger tea. 
All the common, wholesome enjoyments of his 
life were tasteless now. He told himself secret- 
ly that he wanted the moon, which he never 
would get, and plunged into the woods with his 
gun. The spring of frosty turf under-foot, the 
breath of ancient moors, and the sight of game 
to lure him on, brought the natural tingle back 
to his blood. He was keenly alive and alert un- 
til he tramped back to his boat at sunset. 

The river lay in glory, reflecting bank and 
cloud, and Moceasin’s shadow stretched almost 
to the opposite shore. A large row-boat, with 
an awning over one end, was beached at the isl- 
and, and some strange men were helping Auguste 
carry and stow into this certain articles from the 
house. 

Bud looked a few moments and turned his 
back. 

It was broad, open moonlight when he pulled 
past the island from his aimless drifting down 
river. There were lights in the house, and figures 
still moving about it. He pulled around to his 
old anchorage behind the heel of Moccasin, and 
let his boat grate against the rock, while the 
stars drifted overhead, There was a screech- 
owl in the woods uttering its occasional whoop, 
as if left out alone in the autumn chilliness by 
all its fellows, Bud’s hands were cold, and he 








kept dipping them in the Wabash and eccupying 
his mind by this heroic treatment. 

In the course of minutes or hours a voice above 
him piteously spoke: ‘ Paul!” and he leaned back 
in the rower’s bench, and fastened his gaze to the 
waist and head in glittering brocade and high- 
puffed hair which leaned over the rock. 

“Tm here. I’ve been here pretty much of the 
time ever since.” 

“Oh, Paul, I am to take adieu of the island 
to-night. By myself. We go at sunrise.” 

“ He’s come, has he 2” 

“ Yes, he has come.” 

“ Virginia !” 

“Oh, that’s well! that’s well!” 

“You didn’t more than commence that story 
about the boy and the girl. You see I've remem- 
bered what I heard of it. What's the rest ?” 

“ Paul, I found the little pigeon tied under the 
bushes here, and I found the silver watch—” 

“They weren’t fit to give you,” he muttered. 

“—and the pigeon I take in my arm. But 
the watch—catch it here.” 

“Throw it in the boat,” said Bud. “I knew 
you'd despise it. But it was the best I had, and 
used to be my grandfather's.” 

“T can not receive jewels,” said Rose Marie— 
“T who am to be so soon married.” 

“Don’t do it,” said the young man, straight- 
ening himself. “If I was fit for you to wipe 
your shoes on, I'd beg you and pray you to take 
me. Here I am away down under your feet. 
Don’t go away from Moccasin. Or go with me.” 

“ Paul,” said the girl, her eyes shining from 
the midst of luminous pallor, “I love to hear 
what you say, but it can not be. We are too 
young to judge. Tante and monsieur your fa- 
ther they know better than we. All things are 
strange to me now. I say a prayer, and do as 
my guardian bids. The good God, who made 
this reever and my island, He will take care of 
us. I can not talk long, because it is so happy 
to talk to you. But the boy and the girl—yes, 
they had to part; she went across the sea. I 
brought the book for you, because I loved it.” 
Rose Marie reached a package over the cliff. 
“Your watch is wrapped inside,” she said, And 
he caught it with one hand. 

Without speaking another word they looked 
into each other’s eyes. The young man, strong 
in his manhood and in the possibilities of the 
New World, saw the dream of his youth passing 
away. The girl, a product of older civilization, 
saw woman’s Elysium of adoration and faithful- 
ness drifting away from her. They were young, 
but they took far-reaching views. 

When the top outline of Moccasin was no 
longer broken by anything but overhanging brush, 

Bud lay down in the boat with his face against 
the package. He heard the river whispering all 
night, as if trying to comfort him during his first 
vigil of sorrow. He heard the early morning 
bustle at the house, the hiss of departing boats 
upon the sand, the rattle of rowlocks, and the very 
first splash which put distance between her and 
himself. Fainter and fainter and fainter the 
sound came to his ear. Starting up to pursue 
her and run away with her from his rival was a 
silly impulse when he recalled the firm, obedient 
spirit in her face. He could not understand fate, 
as none of us can, and the diminishing oars car- 
ried her past a bend in the river. 

“Tsn’t that Bud Posey asleep in his boat be- 
hind Moccasin ?” inquired an early ferry passen- 
ger of his assistant as they poled across the shal- 
lows. “ That coat looks the color of his mother’s 
dye. I wonder if he’s been out all night. Now 
won't he have a good shakin’ up with the aygur 
for such a careless trick as that!” 





Blotting- Pad and Case for Stationery. 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 87, 

Aw embroidered blotting-pad is shown in Fig. 
1, and a stationery case to correspond in Figs. 2 
and 3. Both are covered in bronze green plush, 
with polished brass mountings. The upper side 
of the pad and the front of the stationery case 
are decorated with a design of water-lilies and 
leaves in natural coloring, worked in solid em- 
broidery with silks on the plush ground. The 
pad is lined with satin, and has a satin pocket 
on the inner side of each cover. 


Cashmere and Striped Velvet Dress. 
See illustration on page 87. 


Tae dress is of chestnut brown cashmere, 
trimmed with bands of velvet in which dark 
brown velvet stripes alternate with orange satin 
stripes. It is composed of a kilt skirt and polo- 
naise. The latter is fastened diagonally toward 
the left side of the skirt, where it hangs open. 
A wide band of the striped velvet surrounds the 
edges, and a bow of the same is placed at the top 
of the slit on the left side. 
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Avtuor or “ Krr: a Memory,” “‘ By Proxy,” “ Hies 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE FLIGHT. 


Waewn John Adair left his home, and laid that 
injunction upon his wife to pack up all that was 
necessary for departure within a few hours, he 
was not disobeyed. She had been in readiness 
for some such emergency for many days. Even 
that idea of his of an invalid carriage for little 
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Willie had been in some sort anticipated. In less 
than two hours after he had left the house every- 
thing was prepared for flight, including arrange- 
ments for the transport of the sick child. There 
was haste, but no precipitation, and, above all, no 
fear. When Irton said to Adair, “If you take 
my advice you will not return to Albany Street ; 
there may be people on the lookout for you,” he 
had not spoken less than the truth: people in 
Sophy’s interest. There had been help within 
call next door for weeks. Adair had held his 
liberty on sufferance, and would have been ar- 
rested on the instant had despair or fury driven 
him to menace Sophy or the child. A “ masterful 
inactivity” had, however, been the policy which 
had seemed to Irton better than any other. Sooner 
or later, as he had foreseen, it would become 
necessary for Adair to leave the country; and 
though a warrant had been taken out against him, 
at the lawyer's instigation it was held in suspense, 
since to execute it would have been to precipitate 
exposure, and to cover the innocent with life-long 
shame. If Sophy had known of what Stevie had 
witnessed in her nursery, it would have been im- 
possible for her to be patient ; she would not have 
permitted little Willie to remain one hour beneath 
her husband's roof, 

It would have been difficult to persuade her that 
the cancelling of the insurance which had been 
effected upon the child’s life had put all further 
attempt upon it out of the question; nay, it had 
rendered little Willie’s existence of the highest 
consequence to Adair as being the only asset— 
though it had proved impossible to realize on it 
—except Sophy, which he possessed. 

It is not every absconding bankrupt who is so 
solicitous to hamper himself in his flight with 
wife and child, but to Adair they were really very 
precious, If anything should happen to either of 
them, the survivor would be simply invaluable, 
since, with the exception of that store he had in 
his breast pocket—which, if everybody had had 
his rights (a Utopian and optimist phrase, quite 
unsuited to practical life), would certainly not have 
been there—he would have no other source of 
income. 

It is difficult, therefore, to overrate the sense 
of loss which Mr. Jobn Adair experienced when, 
on coming home at one o’clock (he had one vir- 
tue—he was punctual), he found both wife and 
child had flown. He had a notion at first that 
they might have preceded him to the railway 
station—that they were “not lost, but gone be- 
fore”; but the parlor-maid assured him to the 
contrary. ‘‘Missus and Miss Willie, with Jean- 
nette, had gone two hours ago,” as she supposed, 
to join him; she was loud in her admiration of 
the vehicle which had conveyed the child away 
in an easy and recumbent posture, and apparent- 
ly in high spirits. As to their destination, Jean- 
nette had given out that they were “ going to the 
sea” —a rather vague address, even supposing it 
was a correct one, and one which certainly did 
not satisfy the inquirer. As a matter of fact, 
Sophy had no move knowledge of where they 
were going than had the parlor-maid. Jeannette, 
who had long been head of the intelligence de- 
partment as regards all outside matters, was now 
commander -in- chief. From the moment when 
her mistress informed her of the injunctions her 
husband had laid upon her, she took the conduct 
of everything into her own hands. 

“ Do not take on about it,” she exclaimed, “ my 
dear Miss Sophy” (in moments of excitement she 
always thus addressed her mistress, notwith- 
standing that she had been twice married), “ for 
this is only what we have been expecting, or 
something like it, for ever so long. We will 
take the dear child away, safe and sound, a cou- 
ple of hours before master returns; and if he 
ever sets his eyes on either you or her again, I'll 
forgive him.” 

To any one who knew Jeannette and the feel- 
ings which animated her with respect to her em- 
ployer, this alternative seemed improbable enough. 

“But where are we to go, Jeannette, whither 
my husband can not follow? and what friends 
have I—though it is true I have good friends— 
who can protect me against the strong arm of 
the law ?” 

“ As to that matter,” returned the waiting-maid, 

confidently, ‘I have reason to believe that mas- 
ter has something to settle with the law upon his 
own account ; so that, for once and away, it will 
be found on the side of the weak. While as to 
friends, you have got one, Miss Sophy, that loves 
you as well as I do, loves you more than you have 
any idea of, only, for the present, she doesn’t 
wish her name known—so let’s call her John- 
son.” 
“T have only one woman friend, Jeannette— 
save dear Aunt Maria, whom I myself have ren- 
dered powerless to help me—and that is Mrs. Ir- 
ton. I have done harm enough to those who love 
me already, and nothing will induce me to accept 
any help which may bring Henny into trouble. 
Why, the first place where your master’ (it was 
very significant that she should have avoided 
saying “my husband” when speaking of Adair) 
“will turn to look for us will be her house.” 

“To any question where you and little Willie 
are gone, Mr. Irton can, I assure you, lay his hand 
upon his heart and honestly say—though, being 
a lawyer, he would say it, of course, in any case 
—that he knows nothing about it. Don’t trouble 
your head, my dear Miss Sophy, about anything 
but packing your things.” 

Their preparations for departure were proceed- 
ing, indeed, thoughout the conversation, during 
which Jeannette maintained an air of confidence 
that was not without its effect upon her mistress, 
Poor Sophy’s one idea was to get away with her 
child from a miserable home and a hateful hus- 
band, and she was willing enough, without much 
questioning, to intrust her future to such faith- 
ful hands. The vigor and animation which had 
taken possession of the waiting-maid—though, to 
do her justice, she had always “ kept up” for So- 
phy’s sake under all their troubles—were re- 


markable. She was like a good soldier, who, 
tired of inaction, at last receives the route. Nay, 
there was something even bellicose about her, as 
though war had been declared ; and, indeed, the 
idea of battle was by no means unwelcome to 
her. Next to the preservation of her mistress 
and little Willie, the thought nearest to her heart 
was that it was about to be permitted to her to 
pay off old scores with Mr. John Adair. 

She had been in slavery to him for six long 
years, and the hour of emancipation and revenge 
had come at last. Intrigue was her delight; she 
had a natural bent for it (though straightforward 
enough in every other direction, she was a little 
cfooked in that); but, up to this time, her diplo- 
macy, so far from being successful, had filled her 
with remorse and regret. Moreover, she had had 
no coadjutor; her mistress had had enough of de- 
ception, and only in one thing had played into 
Jeannette’s hands. They had agreed together to 
conceal the fact that little Willie had recently tak- 
en a decided turn for the better. As this circum- 
stance, however, for certain excellent reasons, 
had been concealed from Adair, his proposition 
that the sick child should be carried from her 
bed to take a railway journey had, in Sophy’s 
eyes, lost none of its brutality. It acted as a 
spur to the alacrity with which she prepared to 
leave her husband’s roof, Such a sense of en- 
franchisement and relief took possession of her 
as she drove away—her hand fast locked in little 
Willie’s, who lay stretched at ease by her side— 
that for some minutes she forbore even to speak, 
like one who is recovering from some long and 
acute disorder, and who finds happiness enough 
in being quit of pain. She was content to enjoy 
her freedom in silence. 

Presently, however, she inquired of Jeannette 
whither she was taking her. “To a cousin of 
mine out Hammersmith way,” explained the wait- 
ing-maid, “Of course it would not do to stop 
there, though you would be as welcome as flowers 
in May; master would soon find out where the 
invalid carriage dropped us; but after that I flat- 
ter myself the scent will be cold enough.” 

“ And then we are going on to this good Mrs. 
Johnson’s, as you call her ?” 

“Yes; it’s her cottage as has been got ready 
for you.” 

“ What care and trouble you must have taken, 
Jeannette!” murmured Sophy, gratefully. 

“So I had need, ma’am,” was the waiting- 
woman’s reply. The tone, as well as the words, 
was significant enough, but Sophy was too rapt 
in her own thoughts to pay attention to either. 
The hour in which the captive breaks his chain 
is even more critical than the one in which it was 
first riveted on him; the beginning of a new life, 
however preferable it may seem to that which 
we have done with, is momentous. 

After a long drive they drew up at a house in 
a very modest terrace, where Jeannette’s cousin 
—a homely, matronly woman — gave them a 
hearty welcome. Some tea and refreshments 
were put before them, of which Sophy could 
hardly be persuaded to partake, so afraid was she 
of pursuit and capture. ° In twenty minutes they 
were again on their way ; this time in one of those 
flies peculiar to the suburbs and country towns. 
Their way lay now clear of the streets, among 
villas and market-gardens. At last they stopped 
at a pretty cottage, with bay- windows looking 
over a well-kept lawn bordered by flower beds 
already redolent of the spring. Little Willie was 
enchanted with their color and perfume. 

“Dear mamma, I should like to live here all 
my life,” she whispered softly. 

“You shall live here as long as you like, you 
dear,” said Jeannette. 

To Sophy, as to the child, though for a differ- 
ent reason, the prospect seemed too alluring to 
be realized. “It looks most sweet and quiet,” 
she whispered. “But shall we be safe, Jean- 
nette ?” 

“Do you see that building yonder, Miss Sophy, 
with the ivy round it ?—it is only a stone’s-throw, 
and we shall be secure under its shadow.” 

The suburb was one of those highly decorated 
ones which are certainly exempt from the charge 
of monotony of architecture; each house was not 
only different from the other, but often distin- 
guished by some startling peculiarity of its own. 
Even the churches were less ecclesiastical-look- 
ing than artistic. “Is it the church ?” inquired 
Sophy, not without some doubt in her mind of 
even the security of the proximity of the sacred 
edifice against the machinations of her husband. 

“The church! Lor’ bless you, no, miss. It’s 
better nor that; it’s the police station.” 

It was plain that Jeannette put greater confi- 
dence in the power of the secular arm than in 
ecclesiastical authority. 

A neat, cheerful woman, having the appearance 
of a housekeeper, received them, and showed them 
over the cottage, which was very prettily furnish- 
ed; the nursery arrangements were exceptional- 
ly pleasant and appropriate. When tired little 
Willie had been put to bed, and was lying asleep, 
watched by the two fond women, Jeannette ex- 
pressed a hope that her mistress had found 
things to her liking. 

“T dare not say what I think,” said Sophy. 
“T feel as though I were looking upon something 
far too restful and beautiful to last—like sunset 
in the skies. To whom am I indebted for this 
charming haven? in which, however, it is out of 
the question, Jeannette, that we can remain. 
You don’t understand that in leaving Mr. Adair 
I have deprived myself of the means of liveli- 
hood.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Miss Sophy; at 
least, those who know a great deal more about 
such matters than me are not so sure. But, how- 
ever that may be, don’t you fret yourself about 
the cost of things. Money will be provided—at 
all events for some time to come—by one whose 
greatest pleasure will be to spend it upon you.” 

“Tt must be Henny,” murmured Sophy ; “ dear, 


| generous Henny!” 








“Mrs. Irton is as good as gold,” returned Jean- 
nette, earnestly, “and her purse will be the same 
as yours, I warrant; but just at this moment Mrs. 
Irton don’t even know you're here.” 

“Then who is it, Jeannette ?” 

Sophy’s face flushed to her forehead. It had 
suddenly struck her that Mr. Mavors was her un- 
known benefactor, and then the shame of having 
entertained such an unjustifiable suspicion over- 
whelmed her. It was probable, indeed, that the 
tutor had forgotten all about her; or, if he had 
thought of inquiring, had heard, perhaps not al- 
together without complacency, that the man she 
had preferred to him had turned out not alto- 
gether the best of husbands. 

“Tf I tell you who it is, Miss Sophy, I shall be 
doing the very thing the person in question— 
Mrs. Jolinson, as I have called her—wishes me 
not to do.” 

“Tam very much obliged to my unknown friend, 
whoever she is, Jeannette,” returned Sophy, reso- 
lutely ; “‘ but I can not consent to be under obli- 
gations to a stranger, or what is worse, to some 
one who may be returning to me good for evil.” 

Her mind had reverted to Aunt Maria. It was 
highly improbable, of course, that that lady should 
possess the means for any such act of generosity ; 
but at all events, as Sophy was well convinced, 
the will would not be wanting to her. When we 
can not find what we search for elsewhere, we 
look for it in unlikely places. 

“Well, Miss Sophy, I will do your bidding if 
you will, on your part, listen with patience to 
something I have got to say about myself; and 
when you have heard it, try your best to forgive 
me.” 

“T have nothing, alas! to forgive any one, my 
poor Jeannette. Throughout my life things have 
been quite the other way.” 

“You have done some foolish things, no doubt, 
Miss Sophy,” returned Jeannette, naively; “and 
grievously have you suffered for them. Your 
marriage with Mr, Perry was, of course, the be- 
ginning of it all; but still your misfortunes might 
have ended there but for my meddling. But for 
me you might have made a clean breast of it 
to the Canon, and at least prevented matters 
from going from bad to worse.” 

“No, Jeannette, no,” put in her mistress, 
mournfully; “I had not the courage of it; any- 
thing seemed easier to me than to tell the 
truth.” 

“You were hesitating about it, Miss Sophy, at 
all events, and I threw all the weight I had with 
you into the wrong scale. I did not know it was 
the wrong one, but I ought to have done so, had not 
my eyes been blinded by the glitter of gold. Miss 
Sophy, I was bribed by Mr. Adair to help him.” 

“Bribed! Oh, Jeannette!” 

“Yes, Miss Sophy, well you may look at me 
like that; only don’t suppose that I was betraying 
you. I have thought the matter over a hundred 
times since then, and though I take blame and 
shame to myself, it was not so bad as that. I 
never put wrong into your head, but I was enticed 
by Mr. Adair’s money to encourage you in what 
was not right. You were always a liberal mis- 
tress to me; Heaven knows I had not the excuse 
of want; but Mr. Adair was very free-handed, and 
thinking it was generosity and not self-interest 
(as of course it was), I endeavored to persuade 
myself that such a man could never make a bad 
husband; what I was more certain of, however, 
was that he would make a lavish master. Nor 
in the last (though generosity had even less to do 
with it than before) was I mistaken. And here, 
dear, dear Miss Sophy, lies the bitterest shame of 
all. I took his money for vears for seeming to 
be on his side against your dear self and little 
Willie. There was some excuse even for that, 
for in deceiving him I was enabled to remain 
your friend. But when the sums he gave me— 
at the very time he was telling you he had no 
money—became larger and larger, my heart sank 
within me to think what villainy I might in his 
eyes be abetting.” 

“T don’t understand, Jeannette,” said Sophy, 
pitifully. “ Perhaps it is only just that I, who 
have deceived others so dear and near to me, 
should have been myself deceived. What could 
he do, as you say, against us more than what I 
know he did?” 

“Don’t ask, Miss Sophy; I beseech you, don’t 
ask. It was-not what, he did, but what he tried 
to do; and, as I knew in my heart of hearts, he 
gave me the money to hold my tongue about it. 
It was bad enough to take what dear Miss Aldred 
gave me when you married, ‘as a remembrance 
of my faithful service under her roof ’—mine, 
who had thrown dust in her eyes from the very 
first, and at the last sold her darling to a scoun- 
drel; but to take blood-money !” 

“ Blood-money!’ echoed Sophy, aghast with 
horror. 

“Well, it was almost as bad, though I didn’t 
know how bad; and when I took it I had no 
other idea in my mind, Heaven knows, tlian to 
thwart and hinder him. And I did stand be- 
tween him and the little darling, dear Miss So- 
phy, and would have laid down my life sooner 
than have let him injure a hair of her sweet 
head. Thank Heaven! you never knew of it, 
and I do beg of you not to seek to know, at least 
from my lips. Mrs. Irton, who knows all, will 
tell you, perhaps, some day; she does not think 
that I was so much to blame. And you have 
been yourself in straits, Miss Sophy, when it was 
difficult to know what was right.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I have, Jeannette,” put in her 
mistress. “I have no right to cast a stone at 
any human being for acting crookedly. I am 
sure you meant well (which I did not); and if 
you stood between my child and harm, I am your 
debtor forever.” 

“Oh, no! no! Nothing that I can do, Miss 
Sophy, can ever make things that way,” said 
Jeannette, vehemently. “ But if—out of thought 
of happier times, and the knowledge that I have 
loved you and yours from first to last, and be- 
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cause you see a miserable creature on her knees 
before you—you can forgive me—” 

“Hush! hush !—you must not kneel to me,” in- 
terrupted Sophy, greatly agitated. “If I have 
anything to forgive you, of course it is forgiven.” 

“T thank you for that blessed word, Miss So- 
phy,” cried the sobbing girl. “I draw my breath 
for the first time freely for the last five years. 
While life is in me I will do my best to repair 
the misery I have brought upon you; I will work 
for you and little Willie as no woman ever work- 
ed before.” 

“ You dear, faithful creature,” said Sophy, ten- 
derly. ‘At present our fortune is in the clouds, 
through which, however, let us hope, some streak 
of sunshine may presently find its way. But you 
have not yet told me what you promised: how 
is it we are lodged in this pretty place? Who 
has made these arrangements for our comfort ? 
How did we get here with such ease and safety ? 
Who but Henny could have done it ?” 

“Mrs. Irton could have done it, Miss Sophy, 
no doubt,” returned Jeannette, gently; “but it 
was so all-important, you see, that neither she 
nor her husband should know anything about 
your whereabouts when Mr. Adair makes his in- 
quiries of them, as he is sure to do.” 

Sophy cast an involuntary glance at her s!eep- 
ing child, and shuddered. 

“ Tsee, of course, the absolute necessity of that,” 
she said; “but things do not happen in this 
world according to our necessities. If Henny 
has not been our guardian angel in this matter, 
who can it have been? Who is good Mrs. 
Johnson ?” 

“There is no guardian-angelship and no sort 
of goodness about her,” returned the waiting- 
maid, vehemently. “ All that you see here are 
the mere proceeds of her wages of iniquity. But 
such as she is, she is Jenny Perkins.” 
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CHAPTER L. 
THE CONFEDERATES. 


When he once found himself abroad and out 
of the reach of immediate danger, Irton had said 
of John Adair that he would hold up his head 
and be himself again. Nor did it require the air 
of the Continent to revive him. Miserable as 
was his aspect as he slunk away from Bedford 
Row, he seemed, like Antans, to gather strength 
and confidence with every foot-fall. He had been 
in a good many ugly holes, it was true; and, 
what was worse, Irton was aware, it seemed, that 
he had been on the brink of one which, as com- 
pared with the rest, was as the bottomless pit 
itself. He had suffered a terrible penalty for 
having been so near it, the thought of which had 
utterly quenched his spirit; but, on reconsidera- 
tion, he now felt assured that there was no inten- 
tion on the lawyer’s part to pursue that matter 
to the bitter end. This might arise, as Irton had 
said, from an unwillingness to disgrace those be- 
longing to him, or from the difficulty of estab- 
lishing the charge; and if the latter, the sooner 
he left England, and the longer he kept away, 
the less likely it was to be brought home to him. 
Who the witness of his attempted crime could be, 
Adair could make no guess. Perhaps there had 
been no witness; though the suspicion against 


| him must have been strong indeed to have in- 


duced the invention of such testimony. But it 
was evidently resolved by his enemies (as he 
termed those whom he had wronged and ruined) 
that he should either fly the country or make ac- 
quaintance with the dock of a criminal court; 
and there was no hesitation on his part which to 
choose. He had already been contemplating 
flight on other grounds ; and should he be ar- 
rested, no matter on what charge, his seizure 
would be the signal for half a dozen other prose- 
cutions. He had long been prescient of this evil 
day, which nothing but the success of the San 
Sobrano scheme (which had come to the ground 
with a crash that could not be stifled) could have 
staved off, and had made his arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 

As even a small income can be made to go a 
good way if we are deaf to the claims of others, 
and spend every penny of it upon ourselves, so 
even among the ruins of failure there is money 
to be picked up by the unscrupulous ; and Adair, 
as the lawyer had foreseen, had feathered his 
nest pretty completely, or, in other words, had 
laid his hands upon everything that could be 
realized, and turned it into portable property. 
Whenever he touched that breast pocket of his 
he experienced a pleasurable glow, which with 
some people is the substitute for all generous 
emotions — the consciousness of the possession 
of capital. For all that had come and gone, he 
still had a complacent confidence in his own nat- 
ural abilities. Backed by the experience of the 
last five years, which, though acquired at great 
cost, had nevertheless been paid for by other 
people’s money, he felt himself capable of great 
commercial enterprises. These, however, would 
be of a different kind from those with which he 
had hitherto been connected, and which had fail- 
ed (as he persuaded himself) by the pusillanimi- 
ty and want of enterprise of others. His own 
hand and brain should for the future direct them; 
and, in particular, he would take care to separate 
himself completely from these coadjutors, or rath- 
er confederates, with whom perforce he had of late 
consorted. He would put them to one more use, 
and then have done with them. 

It was in company with one of these—the man 
Dawson —that he was about to leave England 
that very evening; and by him all arrangements 


had been made for that purpose. Dawson was 


not only aware that Sophy and the child were go- 
ing with Adair, but had suggested their doing so. 
He knew all their circumstances, and had point- 
ed out how important it was to his future pros- 
pects (in which Mr. Dawson flattered himself he 
would have some share) that he should keep his 
wife and his daughter (whom he playfully termed 
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“HE FOUND DAWSON AWAITING 


the goose and the gosling with the golden eggs) 
under his own eye. 

“Tf you once leave your wife,” he naively said, 
“her own people will get round her, and you will 
find it difficult to re-open relations with her ;” 
and, as her income was paid into her own hands, 
this would be obviously inconvenient. 

There were certain circumstances which ren- 
dered it injudicious for Adair to be seen travel- 
ling in a railway carriage in the direction of the 
sea-coast, while for Mr. Dawson such a step 
would have been still more hazardous. It had 
therefore been settled that Mrs. Adair and the 
child should journey to Gravesend alone, while 
her husband and his confederate were to drop 
down the river at night, and join them in the 
morning. A boat manned by a crew whom they 
could trust (i. e., who were well paid for the job) 
was to await them at midnight by the stairs at 
the bottom of Miller Street, where Dawson had 
some place of business. The two men, though 
united by the band of common interest, were far 
from being on good terms: their natures were 
antipathetic. Dawson was a coarse and brutal 
ruffian, whose society could not but revolt a man 
of education, however morally degraded; he en- 
joyed himself after his fashion, which Adair nev- 
er did; but he was not a whit less suspicious 
and cunning. It had been agreed that they were 
to meet together at a water-side tavern in the 
East of London that afternoon, to make their 
final arrangements, and thither Adair now bent 
his steps. 

The rendezvous itself was characteristic enough 
of one of the two men: a rickety erection with 
beetle brows (like a villainous low forehead), its 
wooden walls bulging on the river, and overhang- 
ing, at low tide, mud and slime—the haunt of 
profligate and noisy sailors. Adair, who, though 
unscrupulous, was fastidious in his way, survey- 
ed the place, which he had never entered before, 
with a shudder of disgust. As he walked down 
the narrow lane of which it formed the termina- 
tion his heart was full of bitterness. The old 
houses almost meeting over his head, as they 
leaned forward in age and weakness, made a 
shadow above him, which, though there was no 
other point of likeness, Heaven knows, suddenly 
reminded him of the lime walk at Trinity. Six 
years ago he had trodden it in cap and gown, a 
man of mark and promise, with a future before 
him, and now he had become the companion of 
thieves, Without one pang of remorse, he felt 
an excessive repugnance to the thing he had be- 
come; a pent-up fary raged within him against 
Cireumstance, Fate, whatever it was that had 
brought him to such a pass. It was not his own 
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IN A LOW-WINDOWED ROOM LOOKING 


| fault, of course; the knave out of luck is sel- 
dom aware that he has chosen the very worst 
profession in the world; he only knows that he 
is “cursed unfortunate.” What most excited his 
wrath was the fact that his own flesh and blood 
| had deserted him, though they had, in fact, only 
| escaped him. Next to them, he loathed the man 
| to whom it was necessary to disclose that humili- 
ating circumstance. 

He found Dawson awaiting him in a low-win- 
dowed room looking on the river, smoking a pipe, 
and drinking hot brandy and water. 

“Punctual, as usual, Master Jack,” was his 
familiar address, ‘“That’s well. Sit down and 
have a glass.” 

“No; I have neither time nor taste for drink- 
ing. Matters are getting hot for us, Dawson. 
For my part, I wish we were well off.” 

“It is always safer—which means quicker— 
to wait for night, when it comes to running. Be- 
sides, the men have their orders, and could not 
be got together all ina moment. What has hap- 
pened to frighten you ?” 

“T have reason to believe that there are peo- 
ple looking for me at home.” 

“Indeed !”’ said the other, laying down his pipe, 
and dropping his careless manner. “I hope you 
have got your women-folk well away ?” 

“They are not coming,” said Adair, sullenly ; 
“they have fled the house, and I don’t know 

| where they have gone.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Adair,” exclaimed his com- 
panion, menacingly; “this will not do. Miles 
Dawson is not the man to be made a cat’s-paw of.” 

“T tell you I know no more than you do where 
my wife has gone. I wish I did know. It’s more 
my loss than yours, I suppose.” 

“Tf it is your loss; but how am I to be cer- 
tain of that? You are not so very straightfor- 
ward that I should take your word forthat. We 
sink or swim together, my young friend, mind 
that. It is very well for you to have a certain 
income safely invested in this country to be drawn 
upon at your convenience ; but what’s to become 
of me in the mean time, while our schemes are 
ripening? While the grass grows the steed 
starves, and I am not the sort of animal that 
takes to starving kindly.” 

“T have money enough fcr both of us for a 
month or two,” said Adair, with a flush on his 
face. 

“Oh, you have, have you,” sneered the other ; 
“in spite of its being so deuced difficult to raise a 
few pounds. Well, if I don’t see my way to a 
thousand pounds down, I don’t start to-night, 
Mr. Adair.” 

“A thousand pounds ! 


I wouldn't give you a 





ON THE RIVER, SMOKING A PIPE, AND DRINKING HOT BRANDY AND WATER” 


| thousand pence to save your neck from the hang- 
man.” 

It was not a pleasant observation for one 
gentleman to make to another supposed to be in 
his confidence ; moreover, it was accompanied by 
a tone and manner so obviously genuine that to 


out of the question. 

For an instant a very ugly look indeed cross- 
ed Mr. Dawson’s face, which, when the coarse 
| bonhomie was out of it, was always far from pre- 


explain it away in any “ parliamentary sense” was | 


possessing; but the next moment he burst out | 


laughing. 

“Upon my life, Adair,” he said, “for a keen, 
clever fellow, I never saw one so slow to take a 
joke as you are. You need hardly have flown 


nothing of the kind. I said I should like to see 
it, since without the sinews of war it would be 


useless to begin our campaign at all, and we | 


out so, even if an old pal like me had asked for | 
the money in earnest, whereas I asked you for 


might just as well stop where we are.and take | 


” 


our chance. 

For an instant Adair seemed to hesitate, then 
he threw open his coat, and pulled out his bun- 
dle of bank-notes. 

“ There is a thousand pounds there, and more,” 
he exclaimed, sullenly. “Now, look here: I’m 
safe till to-morrow; but don’t let’s have any 
more cursed nonsense about not going to-night.” 

“Certainly not,” returned the other, quietly. 
| “Only there’s nothing like being frank and 
above-board with friends.” 

If this moral axiom was meant as an encour- 
agement to his companion to go into figures, it 
failed of its intent, for Adair roled up the notes 
again, and placed them in his breast pocket. 

“ At midnight, then, at Miller Street stairs, the 
boat will be waiting 2” x 

“ As sure as death, or at least clock-work,” was 
the dry rejoinder. “As you can’t go home, it 
seems, why shouldn’t we pass the time together ?” 

“No; [ have something to do,” said Adair, tak- 
ing up his hat. 

“Well, don’t be late; but, on the other hand, 
it won’t do to be much too early. To be hanging 
about the stairs before the boat arrives will ex- 
cite suspicion.” With that curt, sidelong nod 
which is the sign of adieu between familiars who 
are not friends, the two parted. Hardly had the 
door closed behind Adair, when Dawson stamped 
twice upon the floor—a signal which was promptly 
answered by the younger of the two men who 
had been passengers in the train with Robert 
Aldred. 

“Quick! follow that fellow, and tell me where 
he goes to,” 





Within five minutes the emissary returned, 
with a long face. 

“Fool! has he given you the slip % 

“Tt is not that: there’s some one after him al- 
ready.” 

“Ten thousand devils! not one of our people, 
surely ?” 

“No such luck ; it’s a detective. I’ve seen his 
face in Scotland Yard, and, what’s more to the 
purpose, he’s seen mine.” 


’ 


“You white-livered hound! No matter. That 
will do.” 
Left to himself, Dawson fell a-musing. “ He’s 


safe for to-night, is he? That means that they 
are conniving at his flight; for madam’s sake 
they will not arrest him. A virtuous woman is 
a crown to her husband. <A thousand pounds! 
He had five thousand pounds about him if he had 
apenny. I caught the figure on the inside note ; 
they were hundred-pounders.” 

It was not easy to find a cab in those regions; 
but, when he had done so, Adair drove to a ho- 
tel in Covent Garden—the same he had put up at 
when he had come up from Cambridge to make 
that little investigation at St. Anne’s—and se- 
cured a private sitting-room. A bedroom he 
did not need, and to sit in the coffee-room among 
strangers would have been intolerable. He had 
in reality nothing to do, for his arrangements for 
departure were complete; but a sense of danger— 
marvellously inereased by the little fortune he 
carried with him—warned him to lie close, as it 
had disinclined him for his late companion’s so- 
ciety. The time lagged on his hands like lead. 
There were two books upon the table, and though 
he had never taken any pleasure in reading, he 
carelessly took up one of them. It chanced to be 
a Cambridge calendar, left, no doubt, by some 
under-graduate who used the house. He turned 
to his own name, second on the list of Wranglers. 
The sight of it was wormwood to him. What 





| chances he had flung away! from what a bright 


promise he had fallen, and to what a depth! 
He threw the book away with a curse, and took 
up the other. It was a Post-office Directory. 
He turned to his own address in Albany Street, 
and in the City. In the next edition, he bitterly 
reflected, they would not be there—nor anywhere. 
It was doubtful whether he would ever dare to 
set foot in England again ; yet if Sophy and her 
child would not obey his orders and come out to 
him, he would dare; and then so much the worse 
for them. As he idly turned over the leaves he 
read a page of “trades”; then, half closing the 
book, repeated the names in their order, with only 
two mistakes. He read it again, and this time 
accomplished the feat without an error, What 
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an amazing memory he possessed! what 
grasp of mind, and talent for detail! It 
was impossible, with the funds he had to 
start with, that he should fail a second time 
in utilizing such amazing gifts. 

He dined, or rather supped, at a late hour, 
and at a little before eleven started for the 
rendezvous. Bearing in mind the warning 
Dawson had given him against being too 
early, he went on foot, notwithstanding that 
it was raining heavily, There was also a 
strong wind blowing. This reminded him 
of the night when he dogged the footsteps 
of Herbert Perry when they came away from 
the ball. 

There was another point of resemblance, 
of which he was unaware: his own footsteps 
were being dogged, and with much greater 
cunning; he had been but an amateur detect- 
ive, and this was a professional. Along the 
Strand and Fleet Street, and then into the 
narrow thoroughfares by the river-side, this 
man pursued him—save that he always kept 
upon the opposite side of the way—like his 
own shadow, At the corner of Miller Street 
Adair stopped and took out his watch. It 
wanted but five minutes to midnight. Then 
he turned the corner of the street, and made 
rapidly for the river. His pursuer, seeing 
him pause, had slunk into a gateway, and, 
taken unawares by his rapid movement, 
was thrown more behind him than he had 
been heretofore. When he also turned into 
the street, which was of no great length, 
Adair had almost reached the bottom of it, 
when he suddenly lost sight of him. The 
detective hastened his steps, and quickly 
reached the very spot, as he imagined, where 
Adair had disappeared. It was a large ware- 
house, with a huge crane depending from it, 
and its great doors were closed. It was im- 
possible, he felt, that they could have been 
opened and shut within so short a time. Yet 
the man was gone. The detective placed a 
whistle to his lips, and gave a shrill signal, 
twice repeated. Within three minutes there 
were two policemen, with their bull’s-eyes, 
assisting him in his search. He told them 
hurriedly what had happened, and one of 
them ran on to the river-brink. As he reach- 
ed it a light boat, with six men in her, four 
of them rowing, and two in the stern, shot 
out from under the stairs. 

“He has got away, sir,” said the police- 
man, running back to make his report, “ in 
a ship’s gig, down the river.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said the detective. 
“He never moved a yard beyond this spot,” 
and he struck his foot upon the ground. 
The sound it gave was dull and hollow. 
They were standing on a cellar trap. 


[To BF CONTINUED. ] 





Japanese Chrysanthemum Design 
for Chair and Sofa Backs, 
Table Scarfs, etc. 

Tus graceful spray for a scarf end is 
most effective when worked in natural col- 
oring on a neutral-tinted background, the 
foliage variegated in olive green shades, and 
the large loose flowers in purple, pink and 
white, or a deep dull red. On a more pro- 
nounced background it would be executed 
in shades of a color uniform with the ground, 
and in this case the effect could be heighten- 
ed by defining the stems with parallel couch- 
ed lines of gold thread, as they are often 
seen in Japanese work, 


Ladies’ Muffs.—Figs. 1--4. 
See illustrations on page 36. 

Fic. 1 is a round black satin muff trimmed 
with frills of Chantilly lace. <A piece of 
satin merveilleux three-quarters of a yard 
long and twenty-three inches wide is re- 
quired for the outside covering, and this is 
so shirred that three erect tucks or headings 
are formed along the middle and three at 
each edge. Lace frills are placed inside the 
satin ones at the sides, and a satin ribbon 
bow at the top. <A pocket is set into the 
back between the outside covering and the 
body of the muff. 

Fig. 2 is covered smoothly with black sat- 
in, which is completely veiled by falls of 
wide Spanish lace. A tightly strapped bow 
made of many loops of narrow black velvet 
ribbon is placed on the front. 

The flat muff, Fig. 3, is made of seal-skin 
plush. A puff of seal brown satin edges 
the opening on each side, and the front is 
trimmed with a passementerie ornament 
with pendants and tassels. 

The muff Fig. 4 is covered with velvet 
brocade on the outside, and lined with car- 
dinal satin. The inner part, which is made 
of a double layer of stiff foundation, with 
wadding between, measures eight inches 
from end to end and twelve inches around. 
This is lined with the red satin, which forms 
a frill at the edge, and covered with a piece 
of brocade half a yard long and thirteen 
inches wide, that is flat on the back of the 
muff, and arranged in pointed folds on the 
front. Lace frills and ribbon bows are the 
trimming. 


Fur-trimmed Pelisse. 
See illustration on page 37. 

Tus close-fitting pelisse is of dark gray 
cloth, with a pointed plastron of black vel- 
vet, and a collar and borders of opossum 
fur. High-shouldered cape forms are at- 
tached at the sides. The front of the skirt 
is fastened with heavy cord brandebourgs, 
and an interlaced cord ornament is placed 
on the back below the waist. 








\) 














JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN FOR CHAIR AND SOFA BACKS, TABLE SCARFS, ETC.—WORKING 
From tHe Sours Kensineton Royat Scuoon or Art NeepLe-Work. 


PATTERN, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN NIGHT-SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 
Du. R. Srvpnavren, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 
used it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and in night- 
sweats, with very good results.—[ Adv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. Expgemann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrre, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken, Joun Pernig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooarne dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the e eradication of dandruff. 
fhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength,—{Adv. 





For Throat Diseases, Conglis, Colds, etc., effectual 
relief is found in the use of “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Soid only in boxes. Price 25 centsa.—{ ddv.] 





Tue Genuine Cheneys Silks, 80 famed for never 
wearing out, at retail by Samues H. Treey, 18 East 
léth St.,N. ¥. Send for circular.—[{Adv.) 





C. C. Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N. Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. Adv. } 





Use the famous Lablache Face Powder.—[Adv. } 





ADVERTISHMEN'L'S. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder | never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and w ness. More ical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 





Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. | 





KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Tonch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cuil. 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


A NEW CAT aroaue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Falton St., Brooklyn. 


PATCH WORK 


Le S, in $1.00, $2 00, and $5.00 Packages; all enlors, 
ERICAN Phe ASIEN CO. P.O, Box 3648, N, Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue go universally sought after and ad- 
mired. ~ best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 

ee Importer of Fine Hu- 
817 Stxra Avenvz, New Yoru, 






@ 
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GOLD MEDAL, a, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
652 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for ‘Catalogue. 








INVALUABLE FOR 


RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, COLDS, 
NEURALGIA, PILES, SORE 
EYES, SORE FEET, 
ete, etc, 


SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT COM- 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 





POND’S EXTRACT.............- 50c., $1 00, $1.75. 
Toilet Cream .......1.00 | Catarrh Curo.......- 75 
Dentifrice. a “i rr ae 25 

Lip Salve.......... inhaler (Glass 50c.) 1,00 
Toilet Soap (3 Cakes) 50 80 | Nasal Syringo...... 25 
Ointment............ 50 | Medicated Paper... 25 


Ladies read pages 13, 18, 21 and 23 in our 
New Book, which accompanies each bottle of our 
preparation. Sen t free on application. 

Our New PAMPHLET WiTa LiIstoRY OF OUR 
PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLicaTION To 


POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 
14 West 14th Bt., New York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, “Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in a 200 Elegant Scrap pears 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., 








HOME BEAUTIFUL. 








C.O.GUNTHERS SOM 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Garments ; 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


























uticura 
EB GREBISKIN CURLS 


is cleanse the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Scrofulous, Inherited, and 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Curioura Reme- 
pirs “are infallible. Curt 
oura Rrsotvent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, avd thus re- 
moves the cause, CuTiotna, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. Curtuvra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, and 
baby humors. Cuttoura Remeptvs are the only ine 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Soild by 
all druggists. Cuticura, 50 cents; Reso.vent, $1; 

Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by Porrxn Deve anv Cuxm- 
wat Co., Boston, Mass. 


_Send for“*¥ ees How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Send to the Yale 


CRAZY PATCHWORK &:\s.:° s-- 


Haven, Ct, fora doilar package of their beautiful silks for patchwork, 

















retin 2tte 


Is 8) 
to the weather, Winter or Summer. 
non-irritant  anamaatet. Redness, Ro 
a clear and bri € 

maintained, an 


Its 


economy is snaked 





HE AMOUS 
{ OMPLEXION S OAP. 


FALUTHESLE NDING DRUGCISTSD 


NGLISH 


S 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 

Be must be considered as 
eauts of Gracesand a 

lergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

to recommend( Soap) Iam 

told that _my coiimeni tion of 

pelt * ears” Soap has o oe ee for it 
a large sale in the Qnited States, ) 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


wee it. 4 F 


S 


ARS# --— 


1A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the poset English authorit} 


on the Sk in, 


Prof, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.8.. 


Pres, of the Royal Col. of Sargeous,. England 


so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 
With these the plainest features become attractive. 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


jally prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pro-eminently the complexion 
Soap, ae is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its aan, 
ughness and Chapping are prevented, an 
‘ht appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted ez 
a good, healthful and attraction complexion casured. 
ey A sony lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
oumanl it aocanent luxury of the toilet. Its durability aud consequent 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


Vithout 


SOA P 


iP 


— 
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PEARS: 





SELL PEARSHSOAR: 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


© 9a le H H y, J 
L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves, 

SUPERIOR 
to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12c. each, 

The so-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. ‘Hair bought and ex- 


changed. UNRIVA 
W if Al ' ’ “ih 1g 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 

For the complexion. Produces a beautiful nate. 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amauta, the grest Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr, Lenzyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffos 
line Lip aid Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bortle. EF. F. Marshall's Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 

brows, and eyelashes a heauti iful lig ght brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 BO per box. Applied on premises if “desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reasun- 
able prices. 

Stamping | and Embroidery, aud Lessons in Em)roid- 
ery, Third Floor. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of retarning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


TO LADIES OF TASTE. 
Wanted, Designs for Kaster Devices. 


The PALMER ART COMPANY, of 
New York, desires to offer a profitable opportu- 
nity to ladies of taste for the display of their 
ingenuity in devising new designs for fancy arti- 
cles, suitable for the Easter trade of Art and 
Stationery Stores, and the Coufectioner—such as 
novelties in Bonbonnitres, Decorated Eggs, and 
other articles appropriate to the Easter season, 

The desigus should be executed, as far as pos- 
sible, in the material intended for the finished 
article, and forwarded free, with full address 
and statement of price, to care of Messrs. L. 
PRANG & CO., 38 Bond Street, New 
York, which well-known firm has kindly con- 
sented to take charge for us of this delicate 
matter, and which will become responsible for 
the fairest and most liberal dealing with the 
designers. 

For further information, address 


THE PALMER ART CO., 
36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ M"' Fancy Work, 
(> 











A NEW BOOK, giving cong b aohgy “2-9 
for Artistic Eabroidery, Lace W 
ting, Tattiny, Crochet, Net werk. vm mall 
kinds of taucy Needle "work. Beautifully 
printed on fine tinted paper, and contains 
Over 400 App en 


ete. 
Holbein Work, Java Canvas, Fringes, 
Turkish Rugs, Toilet Cushions, Hoot 
Wor Baskets, 


Chair Bolsters, School Bags, Patch Wo ~~ 
Tricot and Burlaps, Wooc ‘Baskets, Bibe, 
Shoe Bags, Jewel Boxes, Knitted Jackets, 
Pillow Shama, and hundreds of other de- 
signs in fancy work. 
Plain Directions with each design. 
Jennie June in her preface to this book, 
Says: * The present volume docs not pre- 
tend to furnish the theory or practice of 
the highest Needle work art, but it does 
aim to pr ly within ite compass a greater 
variety of excellent desiz cns— every one 
of which is useful, for dress or houschold ion —than 
have ane fore been gathered within the leaves of one 


maces 
lady will find this hook a useful . 
matsatl le to all who love fancy work. east eta 
post-paid, only 50 Cents; Five ¥ 
four friends to — Brace * a, and p daery pon oon Foon 
es free, 


ta wonted, 
“EF TRIFET, ‘iS Franklin St Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box ‘1654, New York. 


SHOPPING IN BALTIMORE. 
Mrs. Smedes and Mrs. Thurmond, 98 John St., make 
purchases of every desc ription for ladies and gentle- 
men, 8 free. , Bishop Green, Mise. 

















ARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrvs, 5 Passage Saulnier, 


SHOPPIN: promptly done for Ladies 


Seroughest the country. For circular, address 
BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 





Or Every Desonrerion 
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BARBOUR’S 
oirge: — Macramé Lace Flax Threads E. A. MORRISON 


GREAT SACRIFICE. 1784 (in one-pound boxes.) 1883. 893 BROADWAY, 


ATTRACTIVE | Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
350 PIECES OF 








: United 
: aegee : eo IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF = states 
Rich Lyons Failletine Silks neat es = yerp Es 
ACCIDENT 
: ‘ P OCCUPATION REAL LACE S, | = Association, 
In evening shades, viz.: White, Cream, Leghorn, FOR én i ieiietl ahall , oa} $20 Broadway, 
re 2g} » tue fen kan y yhere can be found a full assortment of elegant Real | :¥ 
Ciel, Light Beige, Mesique, Sapphire, &c., &c. No LADIES, Laces in the latest designs, with Fichus, Scarfs, 5 >> 
poor colors. These are specially adapted for —— 


Handkerchiefs, Collarettes, and Bridal Veils 
itl il i to match; thoroughly adapted to the 

with full particulars anc . f first-class people, being 

instructions, by mail, wate of fire oe rt ne 

25 cents of the richest description. | 
Linen Thread on } 


Balls, Parties, and Receptions. We will sell ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 


these 550 pieces at 


75 Cents per Yard, 














spools (200 yards) in JUST RECEIVED, A NEW IMPORTATION OF | / 
White and W. Brown. ery Lea a Hy 

This quality has never before been offered at specially adapted for HONITON AND DUCHESSE . , ; —_ Half the 
] , : Crochet and Lace Work. | ‘ i an ; Insures Against Accidents at Ha 1e 
ess than $1.50, as these are the cheapest lot LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 ; Patterns, in all of the above goods, including a Bridal Rates of Stock Companies 

‘ at - ni 2.50, and ¢$ each. rot es , Pani " » Ns ¥ . 

of fine- quality Lyons Silks ever offered. We All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and | _ Vell of Duchesse and Point Gaze, valued at $800. 
recommend our patrons to be at our silk counters MACHINE Wor 


For sale wy FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers | 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, | 


ally 134 Church St., New York; | 
e Boutillier Bros., — Hp te a 


517 «& 519 Market St. “9 San Sraasas. 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. — 


B, ALTMAN & CO. 
otoenc po 


NOUVEAUTES on LINGERIE de PARIS. 
( vistidble Kk 'y >| _BRODERIES DE NANCY. 


Large assortment of Fine Underwear, both French 
and American, for Ladies’, Misses’ and Infants. 
Trousseaux and Layettes a Specialty. 


Fine Furs and Fur Prinmings, ia —— 
Wectrshin somes ownte | Tailor-made Costumes, |A NEW DRESS FABRIC 


don-Dye Fine Furs in Seal Ulsters, Sacques, and —— | ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


STAMPING Sr PREROIDERY. | $70,000,000 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


I Full instructions for st eae a a eae SES 
stamping on Felt, Velvet, Plush, &c., so NOT ONE eens AR OF INDEBTEDNESS, 
as not to rub of. 10 working designs nae 
for Kensington (roses, daisies, pansies, 
&c.), with pone, distributer, arene 2000 Claims Paid —Not One Unpaid. 
tions, samples of 50 alphabets, and cata- 
logue “e 1000 — ya i | CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet, & Co.), President, 
outlines for Tidies, &c., 30c new de- : ITOUHE “eee . 
signs for Russian work, 30c.; 3 patterns JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
for Rococo work, 30c.; 3 Skirt and Braid- | 


ing Patterns, 15c.; 5 Vines, 30c. | < nur Tr r 
seeaaTotrer aul above, g1.00. | 220 & 322 Broadway, N.Y. 
T. E. PARKER, | ONE-CENT)} HANDSOME NEW SET or CARDS, 

4 Market St., Lynn, Mass. ' STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


early in the morning. 









































Dolmans. Fur-lined Circulars and Dolmans, Nineteenth St. & Sixth Ave., N. Y. | Street and Walking Costumes, This 
with and without trimming. Large variety in | > MAKE 
Muffs. Seal Caps for Ladies and Gentlemen. | ————— —_______ | Reeeption or Party Dresses, Pe 

Fur Trimmings in assorted widths. Also, a fine OUSES BUILT BEING 










nd ei NO 


stock of Carriage and Sleigh Robes, &c. 650 pts tines leah Seales ay fae 


Children’s Suits, 
Riding Habits, &c., 


And all purposes that 





FINE TWILL, 








j renders it stronger and 

OP , ch 4 entirely new feature: Double profits. 

e ODOC way ] a ? dt ‘/ Large specimens and particulars Tee to 
c 


require a high grade 
SILK VELVET at 


more durable than any other 





The Greatest Invention of the Age REPOUS SE, wee 


OR 


make of VELVET. It assures the 


fastness of the pile, which otherwise 


f> a, 29 | HAMMERED BRASS. re ere me ae Pe ee arene: otfer- 
‘wd MACHINE, 2 i 


Tools and designs with instructions for doing this tion to the ordinary cheap VELVET. 
work mailed on receipt of $4.00. Book of instruction 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


A. L. OVERBAGH 


8 Park Place, N.¥. CONSULT YOUR OWN INTEREST 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. By asking for, and insist upon being shown the 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS 





6 W. 14th St., N.Y. | 








ra 


+A for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 


a s 
Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells how | 
to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Out- 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feath- | 
er, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, Tidy, % 
Piano Cover, etc. Price 36 cents. 


Dressmakers. — This Wonderful Machine drafts CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 


yerfect garments of every description from Actual “s sees i 
bottom of front darts. You may send NOW and test SQUINS a Aue Se. Fee 


mm IT WILL Endorsed by the 
Machine at your own home free uf charge. Extra in- pe at ebook ot ta um ad rotons — EL L BE E R RON N V E 
dacements to first party in each town SOCUring S Ma- Epeines, ete., with Directions for pe Price S0c.. : 
ne Ppt iton pe grr te 6 tor $1.00, 5 Colored Cross-Stitch Patterns for 20 cts. - Fi N E TW | Li. ‘i Pa Ing 
CO., 6 West Lith St., New York City, For Sale at | SPECIAL OFFER! WE, wil! send you these2 Books PAY 
459 Washington St., Boston; 1233 Chestnut St. and the 5 Colored Patterns for 2 } + 
Phila. y and 499 Wabash Aveuna, € Chicago, *? | 2cent Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Masa. Lg THIS V E LV E ef: HAS A < M erchants 
YOU TO «FAST NAPano See WeaR® 
—— Un 


THE BEST WILSON’ HARPER PERIODICALS. | © NOT to come our IN WEAR: ! ited 
LIGHTNING SEWE R HARPER'S ie mchane RUS ecib: $4 W0 DO S0. WHER MADE reer e ae 


EEE SIRE ES ,, CUT. SO THAT HANDS POINT UPWARDS. | 
ahocesce abana aawtue EWER nly HARPER'S WEEKLY..... 025-260. 6.00 ceases +00 | rE ee ae States. 


world. Sentontrial. Warranted 5 years. HARPER e BAZAR .06....00<0 This Trade-Mark is stamped on the back of every fourth yard 
UARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
samples. Write your address plain) 


Send for Illustrated Catalorue and Circular 
For Sale by all First Class Retail Establishments. 
Silks, Satins, | One Yeur (52 Numbers). .............00ce008 10 00 
PATCH WORK. Brocades! A 
stern Supply Co., New Haven, Ct. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 42, 44, 46, 48 & 50 Creene Street, New York. 




















Before making your Selection. 








OF THE 














anted. THE WILSON SEW- HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 130 
JOBBERS ONLY supplied by 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


ING MACHINE CO., Chicago or New York. sean e ss 
tts, $1, r pam “hal es gn yh | or Canada. WM. OPENHY™M & SONS, S ole Agen ts. 








THE ONLY REAL 


OE re ill 


The glossiness of the pile makes it 
equal in appearance to the best Silk 


¥ Velvet. 

If it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 6 
silk. 


Tas Traps SurPiizp sy Mitts & Giss, New Yorx. 
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NEW-YEAR’S CALLERS THE WORLD OVER. 








